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‘Ten Orations and Selected Letters $1.25 
| Six Orations 1.00 


| This text represents the most advanced criticism, and is 
here published for the first time in this country. Quan- 
| tities are marked in accordance with the most modern 
Scholarship. The illustrations and plans have been care- 
iselected to picture the environment of the orator. 
aim of this edition has been helpfulness toward an 
appreciation of Cicero and of his literary work. Gram- 
@atical principles are enunciated as far as porsible, and 
Teferences to the leading Latin grammars are giycn. The 
otes contain much assistance in translation and are clearly 
expressed. The vocabulary contains carefully-prepared ren- 
*-derings of the words and phrases used in the text, with 
>’ simple indications of derivations. A concise introduction 
© treats of the life of Cicero, the Roman body politic, reli- 
© gious official; the Forum, and the orations. 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN BOTANY 


By E. F. ANDREWS, formerly instructor in Botany, High 
School, Washington, Ga., and Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


$1.25 


With Brief Fiora of the Eastern U. S. $1.50 
©) This textbook for secondary schools brings the study of. 
botany into close touch with the practical business of life 
~ by emphasizing its relations with ‘agriculture; economics, 
‘3 "and sanitation. The subject matter is arranged in the 
'Matural order of development, the seed, its germination and 
~ growth, being treated first, and this followed by the study 
Of roots, the stem, buds and branches, the leaf, the flower, 
See the fruit. The two final chapters of the book are de- 
» Voted to the relation of the plant to its surroundings, and 
Bathe consideration of a few typical cryptogams. Tech- 
ical language is used only when demanded by scientific 
accuracy. The suggestions for field work and practical 
© Questions will prove exceptionally helpful. |The illustra- 
» tions are frequent and accurate. 





HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
PARTS I AND Il. PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC 


By CHARLES R. DRYER, Professor of Geography and Geol- 
ogy, Indiana State Normal School. 


$1.20 


This textbook gives in proper relation a practical and 
up-to-date treatment of physical geography, together with 
a logical and well-organized presentation of economic or 
commercial geography.. A brief treatment of physical 
geography forms the necessary basis for further study. In 
this section preference is given to those features and 
processes which have directly helped or hindered man in his 
progress. In the second part of the book, on economic 
geography, the point of view is reversed, and the outlines 
of household management practiced by the great human 
family in its terrestrial home are presented against the 
background of the natural earth already. shown. The style 
of the book is clear, precise, and logical; while three hun- 
dred maps, diagrams, and illustrations from photographs 
make plain graphically the points touched upon in the text. 


MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTAL 
BOTANY 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE,M.Sc., Assistant in Biology, High 
School of Commerce, New York. 


75 cents 


A laboratory manual for a complete high school course 
in which botany is continuously correlated with the follow- 
ing. topics: Common elements, food materials, osmosis, 
soils, seed plants—from seed to fruit, and cryptogams, 
Each outline consists of a statement of the object of the 
experiment,, a list. of apparatus, directions for doing the 
work, and questions or suggestions to guide the pupil to 
the interpretation of the results. The wealth of material 
includes so many alternative experiments that teachers will 
be enabled to adapt their work to their special conditions 
and to follow a choice of topics from year to year. The 
drills are chiefly in function, requiring. little dissection and 
only ‘imei lenses. The laboratory equipment needed is 
simple, and much of it can be made at home at small ex- 
nense. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AND NOW LOWELL. 


- ‘fhe city of Lowell now takes the 
place of Lawrence in the limelight. 
The great textile strike at Lawrence, 
after a ten-weeks’ fight which re- 
sulted in.a general increase of pay, 
ended on March 25, and the opera- 
tives went back to work. On the 
same day, and under the same leader- 
kaw a strike was begun at Lowell, 

) leaders .of the International 
Workers of the World went boldly 
through the mills, throwing belts . off 


the machinery, and_ «threatening 
operatives who were reluctant to 
quit work. The mill ownets acted 


promptly, and to the surprise ‘of the 
strikers immediately shut down-their 
mills. for an. indefinite suspension, 
thus throwing about 12,000 operatives 
out of work. © The: usual picketing 
and parading immediately began. 
The strike’ has less excuse than that 
at Lawrence, for it was ordered aiter 
the mill owners, in’ common with 
others. throughout New England, 
had voluntarily made considerable 
advances in wages. 


-THE* BRITISH SITUATION. 


The British government got its 
minimum wage bil) through” Parlia- 
ment without serious opposition in 
either house. Revolutionary as the 
bill was in establishing in legislation 
' the principle of a minimum wage in 
the nation’s most important industry, 
3t did not satisfy the miners, who in- 
sisted that the particular minimum 
wage ‘or which they were contend- 
ing should -be incorporated in the 
- bill. Mr. Asquith flatly refused to 
accept the miners’ amendment, and 
the president of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, who is one of 
the labor members of Parliament, 
deciared that the  premier’s action 
closed the door to an immediate set- 
thement of the strike: He and his 
associates later, however, seem: to 
have thought better of it, in‘view of 
the action of the mine owners in ac- 
cepting the bill; and they submitted 
to the striking miners a ballot upon 
the question of resuming work pend- 
ing an adjustment of wages under 


the bill. This ballot is now in prog- 
ress. 
THE ADVENT OF SYNDICAL- 


ISM. 


“Syndicaligm” is a comparatively 
new word, with which we are likely 
to become pairiully familiar. It 
goes far beyond Socialism, and is, 
indeed, vehemently opposed to it. 
It is revolutionary and anarchistic in 
its aims and its doctrines, and its 
chief weapons are the “general 
strike’ and “direct action,” like 
that of which the McNamaras are 
leading exponents. The arrest in 
England of Tom Mann, the famous 
labor leader, and the sentence to 
prison at hard labor of several of his 
associates on the charge of making 
seditious speeches and inciting sol- 
diers to mutiny is evidence of the ex- 
tension of Syndicalism from the con- 
tinent, to which hitherto its manifes- 
tations have been limited; and the 
performances of the McNamaras, the 
Ettors and the Haywoods, and the 
1. W. W. are in the same direction, 
and constitute a new menace to gov- 
ernment and society. 
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A VICTORY FOR THE PACK- 


ERS. 


The first attempt to secure convic- 
tions under the criminal sections of 
the Sherman anti-trust law,—the 
prosecution of Chicago packers in 
the United States district court,— 
has failed, not through any legal 
technicalities, but through the re- 
fusal of the jury to bring in a verdict 
of guilty. The jury: were out nine- 
teen hours, but al]! their ballots, it is 
reported, wére favorable to the de- 
fendanis, on the ground, it is ex- 
plainéd, that the government had 
failed to prove its case beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. This result is a 
great disappointment to the attor- 
neys who prosecuted the case for the 
government, for they had fully ex- 
pected the conviction of the defend- 
ants. The immediate result of the 
verdict was an advance in the price 
of provisions all round, the packers 
feeling that: their victory ‘im court 
gave them carte blanche to do what 
they pleased. Also, there was a 
sharp advance on the stock exchange 
in the packing companies’ shares. 


WOOL REVISION. PROSPECTS. 
The House ways and means com- 
mittee has reported a’ wool bill, 
which is identical with that which 
President Tait vetoed last summer. 
The Democratic expectation is that 
if this bill passes both houses the 
President will again veto it; and it 
is highly protiable that. most of the 
Democrats. think. that they can get 
more political capital out of his veto 
than out of the actual enactment of 
the measure. But the chief ground 
of the. President’s objection to the 
earlier bill was that it was framed 
and passed before. the tariff board 
had made its report on the wool 
schedules. That objection would not 
hold to action taken now, even if this 
action were the re-passage of the old 
bill. The Republican members of 
the ways and means committee 
have prepared a wool bill of their 
own; and if Congress were really 
intent upon wool legislation rather 
than playing the game of politics, it 
is not inconceivable that a com- 
promise bill. for the revision of the 
wool schedules might be passed and 
signed by the President. 
A* PROPOSED CUT IN COTTON 
DUTIES. 

That the President consistently ad- 
heres to his willingness to approve 
a downward revision of the tariff, 
schedule by schedule, after investiga- 
tion by the tariff board, is shown by 
his special message transmitting the 
report of the board on the cotton 
schedule, in which he urges a cut in 
the existing duties. A good deal of 
cotton cloth, according to the com- 
pilations of the tariff board, is made 
as cheaply in this country as in Eng- 
land or on the continent of Europe. 
The product of an American weaver, 
it appears, is much larger than that 
of the English weaver. The wages 
of American weavers are from thirty- 
two to fifty-six per cent. higher than 
those of English weavers, and the 
same is true of spinners. It is the 
cheap goods which are made at as 
low a cost as in England. The 
higher the grade of goods, the 
higher the relative cost of manufac- 
ture in this country. It is the 
American retailer, more than the 
American manufacturer, 


according » 
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to the figures of the tariff board, who 
profits by~ high protection and 
“soaks” the consumer. Cloths for 
which the mill price here ‘is eight 
and one-half cents retail over the 
counter at fifteen cents a yard. 


WOMEN IN CHINA. 


It would appear that, in spite of 
the serious conditions which prevail 
in China, there must. be practical 
jokers at Nankin and Pekin, who 
occasionally get access to: the news- 
papers. Witness the despatch which 
came from Nankin the other day, 
stating that the National Assembly 
had granted woman = suffrage, and 
that a certain woman, described as 
“the. Chinese Mrs. Pankhurst,” had 
been elected to the assembly; and the 
second despatch, which came - also 
from Nankin the day after, stating 
that Chinese suffragettes, dissatisfied 
with the National Assembly’s aca- 
demic resolution favoring womar 
suffrage, had forced an éntrance to 
the assembly, knocked down the 
police on guard, and smashed the 
windows. Not a few incautious ex- 
pressions of rejoicing were made by 
American suffragists in the brief in- 
terval between the two. despatches. 
The fact, of course, is that both were 
humorous inventions,—mutually con- 
tradictory, at that. There have been 
no recent elections to the so-called 
National Assembly; and that body is 
itseli a provisional and. makeshift 
affair, which will disappear as soorm 
as a general election is held under 
the new constitution. 


ON THIS SIDE. 

On this side of the Atlantic, al- 
thongh both the bituminous and an- 
thracite miners quit work on April 
1, the situation has’ been in part re- 
lieved. by a compromise in ~ the 
bituminous fields upon a modified 
wage concession, on which the 
miners are now voting, with every 
prospect that they will accept it. In 
the anthracite fields the miners” 
union ordered the 170,000 miners in 


the anthracite regions of Pennsyl- 
vania -to quit work at: midnight 
March 31. The miners adhere to 


their original demands for a twenty 


per cent. increase of wages; an 
eight-hour instead of a nine-hour 
day; complete recognition of the 


union; the adoption of a system by 
which the operators should deduct 
from the miners’ pay the union dues 
each month, and pay the money over 
to the national union; one-year in- 
stead of three-year contracts; and a 
modification of the conciliation board 
created in 1902 to enable employees 
to deal more directly with employers: 
li these demands are insisted on, 
there can be no hope of a settlement. 
As to the collection of union dues by 
the operators, that is forbidden by 
state law. The probability is that 
the anthracite miners will follow the 
example of the bituminous in conced- 
ing their more extreme demands in 
order to get a moderate increase of 
wages. 


A HEAVY BLOW TO WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


It was remarked in this columm 
two or three weeks ago that Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s militant suffragettes had 
passed the limits of tolerance when 
they entered upon their window- 
smashing campaign in the west of 





[Continued on page 395.} 
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a TWO mam gy 
POPULAR SERIES Malden 


THE SUMMERS READERS | | Commercial School 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
WALT f 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Lar guage of Childhcod ER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS Educationally the Strongest Business 


A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and sound. superior to any School in . New England. 
series of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of 

Method, in Literary Content, ard in Mechanica) Excellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary The agaener 8 
Manual provides daily lessons work d out in detail for the . 
guidance of the teacher. Trains young men and women to be thorough 


Primer . . 30c. Second Reader 42c. Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 
First Reader 36€c. Manual . . 50c 











Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


GOODWI N’S COU RSE IN trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 


SEW! NG ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 


ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York equipped commercial! teachers. The positions pay 


A newthree book series of thoroughly graded and prac- attractive salaries. 
tical Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated, 
for pupils and teachers. 


You can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in Write, call or telephone for further information 
your schools, whether you employ a special gos teed of ’ rm ° 


Domestic Science or not,and ata minimum of expense. 
Tissue paper patterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 
BOOK I, 50c. BOOK IL, 60c. BOOK III, 60c. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D.BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street | NEW YORK CITY MALDEN, MASS, 





156 PLEASANT STREET 




















SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 

Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusity. 

Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows scmething 
about it. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





WHEN you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on the 
handwriting of the child; 


WHEN you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 
pencil ; 
THEN, which is now, is the time to get in touch with the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY and ask their advice. Let us know 


for what purpose you want the pencil and we agree to provide THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS. Mention this paper and samples will be sent. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The Largest Typewriter Sale in History 





TEN THOUSAND 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


have been ordered by the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company for use in all of- 
fices throughout their vast 
organization. 





All Telegrams, Night and 
Day Lettersin the future will be typewritten 
on the Underwood. 


Every well known writing machine was 
carefully considered by the purchasing com- 
mittee and the Underwood won from stand- 
points of practical utility and mechanica] 


construction. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc 
Underwood Building New York 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 








BECAUSE I WAS A GOOD 
ANIMAL 


That was the reason that Beecher gave for his suc- 
cess. Schools to-day are realizing the full value of 
providing for,the physical well-being of the child 
and of keeping always in the foreground that phase 
of the child’s education. 








To show the child how to have a healthy body and 
how to keep it so, is the function of Primer of Hy- 
giene. In simple and concrete form, the very new- 
est discoveries and practices of hygiene are applied 
to the daily life of the child. Among the dis- 
tinguishing features of this children’s textbook is 
the adequate treatment of such subjects as mouth 
and alimentary hygiene, adenoids, real food, abun- 
dance of wholesome fresh air, the prevention of in- 
fectious diseases. Any fourth or fifth grade pupil 
can readily cover the subject thoroughly in one 
year. His study of Primer of Hygiene will make a 
good animal of him and therefore a good student, 
tg the foundation of a successful and efficient 
ife. 


This book is the first of the Ritchie-Caldwell series 
arranged for use in grammar grades. 


Primer of Hygiene (Grade 4 or 5) - - 40c 
Primer of Sanitation (Grade 50r6) - - 50c 
Human Physiology (Grades 7 and 8) - - 80c 


Send for briefs and sample pages 


~ World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 








RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
"the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
—piration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
-pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 
uatil ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
‘lewing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.- Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will 
‘be sent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and al! 
communications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 


to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
‘management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 


BOSTON. 





CLUB RATES 


In clubs of three or more new subscriptions . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one sew subscription ° ° $4.00 ° 
One renewaland two sewlsubscripticns . e e $5.£0 ” 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rats. 





_ SUCCESSFUL TEXT-BOOKS 


In making a suitable text-book in elementary 
arithmetic for common schools, the real problem 
is to employ modern educational principles, and 
at the same time to make the instruction conform 
to the average conditions and necessary practice 
of the schoolroom. The solution of this problem 
is found in 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 
Two Book Series 





PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 35 cents 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 55 cents 

| Three Book Series 

| PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 35 cents 

SECOND BOOK 40 cents 

| THIRD BOOK 40 cents 


Correspondence from Teachers Invited 
Send for circulars 
““METKOD LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC ’ 


_D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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GRADE PROMOTIONS 
ARTICLES BY EXPERTS ON LATEST SPECIAL PLANS AS WORKED OUT IN 
VARIOUS CITIES 


FLEXIBLE GRADING AND PROMOTIONS 
SUPERINTENDENT C. H. DEMPSEY 
Malden, Mass. 

Our problem may be stated somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

Given an average school system with buildings 
of four to sixteen rooms each and with forty to 
forty-eight pupils under the care of one teacher, 
to organize a plan of grading and promotion, and 
to outline a course of study (for the two must go 
together) that will enable and assist each pupil 
to progress as rapidly as possible and still secure 
the necessary education usually comprised in the 
elementary and high school courses. 

To a very large extent our graded school sys- 
tems have been arranged and conducted on the 
following assumptions :— 

1. That the course should be outlined to fit 
the average pupil of moderate ability. 

2. That the whole class should take this arbi- 
trary course, do it all, do it well, and when it is 
done, that is enough for any pupil. 

3. That the same standard of excellence and 
the same amount of work should be demanded of 
all pupils. 

4. That all pupils whose work varies from say 
sixty per cent. to 100 per cent. should be pro- 
moted at the same time to the same advanced 
work, and that the few who fall below sixty per 
cent.—or . whatever may be designated as the 
passing mark—must repeat the same grade of 
work, with the same books, problems, and teach- 
ers they have just had. 

5. That it is essential for all pupils who pass, 
bright and dull alike, to take all the steps of the 
entire course in the same order and for the same 
length of time. 

There are some other working principles in 
vogue of minor importance, or that are corol- 
laries of those stated above, but their complete 
classification is not necessary for our purpose. 

Experience demonstrates that these working 
principles are not accurate nor reliable. I desire 
to state them in a modified form, constituting the 
basis of our re-organization. 

1. The course of study should be outlined with 
a required minimum and a liberal optional 
amount of work to fit the greatest number of in- 
dividual pupils of widely different ability and at- 
tainments. 

2. Each member of the class should take all 
the minimum work and as much of the additional 
optional work as he can do thoroughly well. 

3. The standard of excellence should be the 
best work of which each individual is capable, and 


the amount of work should be all he can do well 
in the allotted time, but no more. In other 
words, the results obtained should vary as widely 
as the abilities of the pupils. 

4. Pupils whose work differs greatly should 
be promoted individually whenever possible, in 
groups of different standards at stated times (an- 
nually or preferably twice a year), and, so far as 
practicable, to classes of different degrees of ad- 
vanced work. Slower pupils should have suffi- 
cient opportunity for extra drill and review with- 
out unnecessary repetition of work or subjects al- 
ready passed over; they should have different 
books and problems, and sometimes different 
teachers. 

5. It is possible and advisable for pupils wh 
pass with varying standards to take different 
periods of time to cover the entire course. 

These are ideals, to be sure, but their attain- 
ment is readily possible to a considerable degree 
and in different ways. The readiest and most 
effective aids to the solution of the problem are, 
undoubtedly, first, small classes; second, superior 
teachers; third, assistants for individual work. 
These three things are, however, precisely the 
most costly remedies, and, therefore, financially 
beyond the reach of most cities and towns. 

The problem, then, as it confronts most of us, 
must be solved in some other way. Such is cer- 
tainly the case in Malden. In our attempt- to se- 
cure the desired ends we were, and are now, con- 
fronted with the following limitations :— 

1. The plan adopted must not add to the 
cost of the schools; it should rather tend to re- 


duce expenses. 
9 


) 


It must not be too complicated, nor split 
up classes‘into too small fragments. 

3. It must work with good teachers as well 
as with superior teachers (no plan will work with 
poor teachers). 

4. It must work in small and large buildings. 

5. It must provide equally well for dull, aver- 
age, and bright pupils. 

6. It must not 
rapid progress. ' 

?. The plan of grading and promotion and the 
course of study must fit each other. 

Our method of procedure has been, first, to de- 
termine in a general way what ground is to be 
covered; second, to frame our plan of grading 
and promotion; third, to fit the course of study 
to it. 

‘The following outline will show the plan we 
have put into operation and which has been run- 


sacrifice good education for 
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MALDEN PLAN OF GRADING AND PROMOTION 





Grades Section 






































A ( Same regular work in all subjects forall children. Class to be divided,so far as practicable, into groups ac- 
| cording toability. Slower — to be kept small for individual help. Change pupils from one group to the 
1 < other whenever necessary. Each pupil to be encouraged and assisted tojadvance as rapidly as possible. Pu- 
pa B | pils of exceptional ability may be promoted at any time to next higher section. Promutions at end of half- 
2 Lyears in groups of different standards. Detain only very backward pupils 
g 
o A . 
E 2 
3 B Work and grouping as in three preceding sections. Brighter pupils, say three-fifths of the class, to be pro- 
: : moted to grade 3B. Restof class to be promoted to grade 3A. No pupils to be detained. 
ee — TD { Pupils to be carefully drilled in deficiencies and in essentials of major subjects. Thorough review of pre- 
A < vious work and one-third of work of 3B. Keepclasssmall. Emphasize individual work with exceptional pu- 
3 pils. Promote only atend of year. Detentions very rare. 
B ~ Plan of work similar to that of grades 1A to 2A inclusive. 
A 
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3 5 ——— Arrangement of work, system of grading, grouping and promotion of pupils similar to plan for primary grades. 
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ing in a form not yet perfected so far as the 
; s ’ , 4 . “2 7, h- 
accompanying course of study is concerned; that 
soe f - nts aflnttad to éacl 
is, the particular parts ot subjects allotte | to each 
hali year have not been fully settled by experi- 
ment. Both the detailed outlines of work for 
a. ese it onl 
each subject and the time schedule are, it will 
readily be seen, as essential elements as the plan 
here given. 
f : : Fg ee “ 
The course of study hitherto followed has been 


+ 


steadily progressive, with comparatively equal 
. ¢ : att a wiia® te 
allotments of advance work in all subjects tot 
1 ¢ yee 4 Shey ay eee peed: RL y a 
each half vear, introduced by a briet review of the 


work of the preceding grace. Consequently 


A 


there has been no half year that could be skipped 
by the quicker pupils without serious loss. On 
the other hand, the course being based upon the 


“average ability of the class, there has been no 


half vear distinctly designed to aid retarded or 
slower children by thorough review and drill on 


the essential elements of important subjects, while 
they are still progressing beyond previous attain- 


ments. These children have been obliged either 
to advance continually faster than they ought to 

to drop back and repeat work they have al- 
readv done. at best a dull and uninteresting task, 


To remedy these defects without creating others 
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still more serious, and to do it in a practical way 
that would not involve the schools in an expen- 
sive and complicated organization, has been one 
of the chief problems confronting the superin- 
tendent and principals during the past year. The 
plan of reorganization adopted has been in active 
operation since September, but its full effects will 
not be felt for two or three years. 

Under the revised plan the course of study is 
intentionally ngade irregular instead of regular in 
progression. The first half of the third, sixth, 
and ninth years of the elementary course, while 
offering fresh work and an appreciable degree of 
progress, are chiefly devoted to a thorough re- 
view and mastery of the work of the preceding two 
years, especially in the fundamentals of the major 
subjects forming the foundation of all education. 

To these three classes pupils may be promoted 
or assigned who for any reason have not mas- 
tered sufficiently well the preceding work, or who 
cannot maintain continually the more rapid rate 
of progress required in other grades, and who 
need special individual instruction. From these 
classes they are promoted to the next higher 
grades—upper third, sixth, and ninth—somewhat 
in advance of pupils who may have skipped from 
the second, fifth, and eighth grades, thus enabling 
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them to maintain their progress at a more nearly 
equal pace with their fellow pupils. 

Children, on the other hand, whose progress for 
the year or more preceding warrants it, may skip 
these special classes without serious loss of 
knowledge or training, and finish the course in 
less than the regular time of nine years. 

Under this plan individual pupils may receive 
double promotion at any time, large groups may 
skip a half year at three places in the course, and 
retarded pupils may be promoted more freely be- 
cause of three “opportunity” classes, grades 3A, 
6A, and 9A, that afford exceptional chances to 
remove deficiencies. 

Reports from all schools for the first half year 
since the introduction of this plan—ending 
February 2, 1912—show the following results:— 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PLAN 


A new plan for gradation and promotion was 
worked and put in operation in the schools of 
Cambridge, Mass., more than two years ago. It 
is one of the half-dozen plans in the country which 
have attracted national interest. It is the plan 
which Superintendent Parlin described in his_re- 
port for 1910. 

The plan may be more easily. understood by 
following the accompanying diagram. The basal 
course, “A,” covers a period of eight years. In 
each year but the last the work is divided into 
three grades, or twenty-three grades in all, each 
grade covering the work of about three months. 
The parallel course, or supplementary, “B,” covers 
the same work in six years, with seventeen grades, 
the work assigned to each grade being one-third 
more than to each grade of the basal course. 
That is, pupils in the supplementary course are 
expected to do neariy as much in six months as 
those in the basal course do in nine, or, in other 
words, pupils in the basal course are required to 
do only two-thirds as much work in a given time 
as those in the supplementary course. In both 
courses there are three promotions each year 
except the last. It is impossible to keep up the 
division in the last year because the high schools 
admit and graduate pupils but twice a_ year. 
Then, too, the last five months in the grammar 
schools are devoted to a thorough review of the 
essentials of the elementary school subjects. 

According to this plan, as Mr. Parlin goes on 
to say, if a pupil fails to do the work of his grade 
Satisfactorily, he is required to repeat for only 
three months, and at the end of that time he 
has another chance for promotion. If he is 


in the supplementary 


RB course and fails to 
keep up, he may be 
19 transferred to the 


basal course with a 
maximum loss of only 
is two months. Once 

each year the transfer 
1% may be made with the 
43 loss of only one 
1 month, and once each 
“" year without any loss 
of time whatever. 
Pupils in the basal 
course who are able 
to do more work than 
is required of them 
there may be trans- 
ferred to’ the supple- 
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"3 mentary course at any 
rs time by repeating at 
rr most two months’ 

work. Beginning with 

f the third grade, the 
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transfer may be made 
at the end of every fourth grade by review- 
ing the work of one month, and at the end oi 
every fourth grade the transfer can be made with- 
out any review. Thus it is possible by pass- 
ing from one course to the other to vary the rate 
of progress, to meet a great variety of needs, and 
to do it without omitting any subject and without 
loss of time. The shortness of the grades and 
the frequency of promotions greatly improve at- 
tendance and stimulate effort. As one principal 
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has put it: “It is an effective scheme for the elimi- 
nation of the lazy.” The period of review for 
those who fail to be promoted is not long enough 
to dishearten the pupils, or drive them out of 
school. In three months there is always another 
chance. This seems to them and to their parents 
quite different from a year, and so they go to 
work with new determination and increased ef- 
fort. Moreover, the reviews always come at the 
end of short periods, before the pupils have lost 
the impressions received from their first study of 
the subjects. The second impression is - made 
before the first is obliterated, either by the length 
of time or by a change of subject matter. 

The plan necessitates the assignment of more 
than one grade to a room except in the larger 
buildings. This strikes many as an unfavorable 
feature of the system. But to Mr. Parlin it seems 
that there are compensating advantages: “Gen- 
erally, teachers occupy too much of the time and 
attention of their pupils, giving the children too 
little time for study and the preparation of their 
work. There is so much teaching that the chil- 
dren do not learn how to study; so much explana- 
tion and help that they do not acquire indepen- 
dence and the power to master difficulties alone. 
After the teaching, assistance should be given 
only in individual cases, not to the whole class. 
If the whole class needs it, either the teaching has 
been inefficient or the work is too hard. There 
is also too much lesson-hearing or recitation and 
too little lesson-preparing. Usually, more time is 
given to recitation than to preparation, a practice 
that can hardly be defended by any sound reason- 
ing. Pupils should be taught how to prepare 
their lessons—how to use books, where to find the 
information desired, how to pick out the essential 
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matter and how to arrange it in orderly form. 
When there are two or more grades in a room, 
the upper grades learn much in review from the 
lower ones, while the lower grades in turn learn 
much from those in advance.” 

Under this plan children are admitted to the 
first grade at any time during the year, and, as 
should be evident, many children are able to ad- 
vance in their school work much faster than is 
generally believed, and this without any overpres- 
sure whatever. Children are much happier when 
they are allowed to work at their natural speed 
and capacity, and under this arrangement they es- 
cape the discontent which inevitably follows 
where children are held back to the pace of their 
slower classmates. ~And naturally slow and in- 
different children are very often awakened and 
aroused to the joy of good work. Another gain 
which results from the plan is that by sending the 
prepared pupils of the upper class to the 
high schools in February, the teacher 
has about six weeks for careful individual 
work with the remainder and slower pro- 
portion of the class before other pupils 
are promoted in March. Still another advantage 
is that by fixing the entrance age at six years and 
by admitting pupils on any day of the school year 
great waste is avoided, to say nothing of the in- 
jury to the children in trying to get immature 
pupils to do work which they cannot understand, 
and for which they are entirely unprepared. A 
very helpful nucleus, accustomed to school work 
and unconsciously serving as guides to new- 
comers, is always present in each class. The 
teacher is never overwhelmed with forty or fifty 
beginners, “untamed and totally ignorant of what: 
is expected of them.” 





PROMOTION CLASSES FOR GIFTED PUPILS’ 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. HOLMES 


Westerly, R. I. 


Democracy should not keep talent in the quar- 
antine of mediocrity. Thus the discovery and 
fostering of talent and the setting it to work in 
the interests of society should be one of the main 
aims of education in a republic. Society is just 
beginning to see that equality before the law must 
not be confused with natural equality. This con- 
fusion has doubtless led to some delay in society’s 
concern for the highest development of its human 
resources. In the old form of caste education 
the son could not rise above the station of his 
father. The fear that a differentiated education 
would develop caste has, doubtless, led many to 
assume that in a democracy all should be edu- 
cated alike. This fear is well founded if the de- 
velopment of superior powers leads, in general, 
to a drain upon society in the way of wasteful 
luxury, inordinate pleasure-seeking, and immoral 
example, evidenced by a degenerate, ease-loving 


*The articles by W. H. Holmes are taken from advance sheets of 
“Classification in the Public Schools,” Davis Publishing Company, 
Worcester. 


progeny. But democratic society is coming 
more and more to see that this following of false 
ideals of life by some of its members is due to its 
own failure to provide proper educational oppor- 
tunities for all its children. The people’s schools 
have all along been cheap schools, far too cheap 
to be educationally efficient. This fact has led 
Dr. C. W. Eliot to assert that American schools 
can never do their work well until the people 
make some approach to paying for public educa- 
tion what many parents are now willing to pay 
for the private education of their children. Dr. 
John Dewey never said a wiser thing than this: 
“What the best and wisest parent wants for the 
education of his child that should the community 
want for all its children.” Some writers and 
speakers, more prominent than wise, are forever 
dinning our ears with statements concerning the 
vast sums the nation is expending for education, 
which in the aggregate seems amazingly large, 
nearly $400,000,000 for 18,000,000 children; an 
expenditure, however, when looked at from the 
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individual side, of less than twelve cents a day 
per pupil. Almost no American community 
spends twenty-five cents a day per pupil for edu- 
cation; yet even the moderate-priced private 
schools charge at least a dollar a day per pupil for 
tuition alone. 

Public schools can be made better than the best 
private schools for a reasonable expenditure, but 
to be reasonable it must be much greater than 
the present expenditure for school purposes. In 
many places school officials are kept in office be- 
cause they can manage the schools on a small ex- 
penditure of money, not because they can make 
the schools more efficient. 

Why should it be a matter of surprise for a man 
of means to send his sons and daughters to the 
public schools? The reason why public educa- 
tion often gets such scant attention at the hands 
of legislators, both state and national, is because 
the leaders in such bodies often have little real 
personal interest in public education because their 
own children are in private schools. Witness the 
penurious policy of Congress toward the National 
Bureau of Education in its recent attitude toward 
appropriating some $75,000 for establishing spe- 
cial lines of educational research. 

Society can never suffer from the evils of the 
caste system if it is willing to provide proper edu- 
cation, not ~heap education, for all its children, to 
the extent of conserving and developing human 
power wherever found. Under this scheme 
normal, subnormal, and supernormal members of 
the community will each be provided with educa- 
tional opportunity, and encouraged and aided to 
develop up to the full extent of individual ability. 

Our educational scheme has been organized to 
fit the average normal child. Until very recently 
it had never occurred to educators to differentiate 
the educational scheme to fit different degrees of 
mental endowment. 

In speaking of the establishment of special 
schools in America, a German writer in Die 
Hilfschule states that their development has been 
slow because their establishment was thought to 
violate the democratic ideal of human equality. 
This ideal has had to give way before the advance 
of scientific knowledge, especially in the realm of 


.the psychology of the feeble-minded. It is now 


generally accepted that these mentally weak mem- 
bers of the human family can never by any human 
means become normal men and women. They 
can, however, by specially organized schools with a 
special curriculum and> specially trained teachers 
be vastly improved in their mental, moral, and 
physical condition, and to a greater or less de- 
gree made self-supporting, and. by proper super- 
vision made less a menace to society. 

Society has of late years given a great deal of 
Study to the subnormal or feeble-minded child, 
although much remains to be done even here. 
No doubt much will be done in the next few years 
in the line of investigating the pathological 
Causes of mental retardation in normal children. 

Lugaro points out that “Investigation into sub- 
jects in whom the mental deficiency is very slight, 
into the so-called deficient or backward children, 
would be of especial interest because they al- 
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ready present from the clinical and psychological 
sides many differentiating signs which in all 
probability are dependent on extremely diverse 
pathological processes.” We may thus some day 
discover the neural causes of backwardness. 

On the other hand almost nothing has been 
done to investigate psychologically or in any 
other manner the possession of superior mental 
endowment by certain children. 

We do not know how many such children there 
are in the average community. We do know 
that about one per cent. of the children of school 
age in a given community are so feeble-minded as 
to need special schools, that from seven to ten 
per cent. more are so backward as to need sup- 
plementary teaching in the way of individual help 
either by special individual teachers, by parallel 
classes, or in the ungraded room. We do not 
know, however, of the eighty-five to ninety per 
cent. of the school children who remain, how 
many are gifted wth superior mental powers to 
such a degree that instruction should be differ- 
entiated for them. 

Dr. T. G. Bonser thinks that “perhaps the 
worst type of retardation in the schools is with- 
holding appropriate promotion from those pupils 
who are the most gifted, therefore of the most 
significance as social capital.’”’ This statement is 
made as a result of a study of the reasoning 
ability of children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Dr. Bonser found that many children of 
the fourth grade had mental powers superior to 
many children in the sixth grade, yet the graded 
system made no provision for the adequate de- 
velopment of these powers. 

Dr. G. M. Whipple of Cornell, it is reported, 
will soon open a clinic to be especially devoted to 
the study of the supernormal child. In comment- 
ing on the fact, Dr. J. E. Wallin makes the as- 
sertion that the supernormal child has been most 
neglected of all, due, he thinks, to the fact that 
the children on the plus side of the efficiency 
curve are not so numerous as those who consti- 
tute the retarded group, and to the fact that they 
do not trig the wheels of the school machine. 
“But the supernormal, or precocious, child is the 
incipient genius.” 

Dr. H. H. Goddard, in his recent study of some 
2,000 school children of a certain school system, 
is authority for the statement that about four per 
cent. of the children in the public schools possess 
mental power so superior to the average child as 
to demand special opportunities in the way of 
special classes and courses of study for its devel- 
opment. For ascertaining the degree of mental 
ability or mental age the Binet-Simon tests were 
used. Children whose mental age was more than 
two years above their chronological age were 
considered as possessing mental power sufficient 
to entitle them to be designated as “gifted.” It 
is to be doubted, however, whether a child who 
exhibits power to answer the questions three 
years above his mental level could thereby be 
considered so gifted as to require special educa- 
tional advantages without further tests. The 
child’s previous environmental conditions may 
have played an important part in giving him 
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knowledge sufficient to answer many of the 
Binet-Simon questions. 

Dr. William Stern of Breslau says in a recent 
article that society cannot afford to neglect the 
supernormal, or gifted, children. He does not 
mean by the supernormal the genius in the sense 
of Galton and Baldwin, but the child “that pos- 
sesses in quantitatively superior forms capacities 
that are generally exhibited by individuals at 
large.” According to Stern, there are two types 
of gifted children, the specifically and the univers- 
ally supernormal. To the first type belong chil- 
dren who are exceptionally gifted in any one line, 
such as music, mathematics, drawing, or paint- 
ing, the technical arts, or in the learning of lan- 
guages; to the second type belong children who 
seem to be endowed with superior mental powers 
in all lines of activity. “Those who belong to 
this group are the great intellects.” 

Stern cites the investigation which Kerschen- 
steiner carried out on some 50,000 Munich school 
children to discover those who had marked artis- 
tic ability. The children were asked “to make 
freehand drawings of specified objects, both from 
memory and from nature.” In this way were 
discovered some children, in most cases the chil- 
dren of poor parents, who showed remarkable 
talent, that had, in the majority of cases, not been 
properly appraised by the school. Kerschen- 
steiner saw to it that these children were assigned 
to art schools or arts and crafts: schools, where 
they would have the opportunity to develop these 
latent powers. “But,” observes Dr. Stern, “what 
would have become of these children had not 
Kerschensteiner chanced to make his experi- 
ment? And how much similar talent may 
smoulder unrecognized in other places where no 
one thinks of making such tests?” 

THE GROUP SYSTEM. 

The plan may be carried out in two ways: On 
the basis of the Constant Group or on the basis 
of the Shifting Group. 

Under the Constant Group the pupils of the 
class are formally divided into groups to be main- 
tained for a definite period. The promotions 
from group to group occur only at stated times. 
The pupils are classified according to their ability 
to advance. There are usually two or three 
groups. This method of grouping requires di- 
visions in nearly all the subjects of the course of 
study, and the pupils in the most advanced group 
may pass to a higher grade, although they may be 
unprepared in certain subjects. 

Under the Shifting Group, the children are di- 
vided according to their power really to grasp a 
new point. “Thus the teacher may have as many 
groups as she deems advisable in as many sub- 
jects as she chooses. The pupils may not be 
grouped in all subjects, nor is the membership of 
the groups constant. Pupils may be promoted 
from group to group any time. There may be 
two groups in reading, for example, and three in 
arithmetic or language. Occasionally bright pu- 
pils may be promoted to a higher grade, but this 
is not the main aim of the Shifting Group. The 
aim is to make the bright child do thorough, care- 
ful work, and to bring the slow child up to the 
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grade standard, while the aim of the Constant 
Group is to advance the bright child as rapidly as 
possible. 3 

The advantages of the Constant Group may be 
summed up as follows:— 

1. It is economical. The bright pupil goes 
along from grade to grade as fast as he is able, 
thus making room in the lower grades for the ad- 
mission of new -pupils, thus lessening the demand 
for more rooms and more teachers. 

2. The bright pupil, not being compelled to 
mark time, will retain a greater interest in his 
work. 

3. Standards of scholarship will thus be im- 
proved, and the membership in the higher grades 
will be increased. 

4. Because of the small groups the teacher 
will be able to reach individually those pupils who 
are weak in one subject, and thus enable such pu- 
pils to advance with their grade. 

Certain disadvantages are mentioned :— 

1. Rushing children through the grades tends 
to superficiality and laek of thoroughness, and is 
likely to undermine the health of nervous, ambi- 
tious pupils. 

2. The formality of the Constant Group tends 
to cause the teacher to lose personal touch with 
the pupils. 

3. Acquirement of a certain amount of knowl- 
edge is made the standard of advance, and undue 
stress is likely to be placed on tests and examina- 
tions. 

4. The dull and slow children are likely to be 
misunderstood and neglected. 

The advantages claimed for the Shifting Group 
are as follows :— 

1. No child is slighted or neglected. The 
bright child does thorough work and is kept up 
to the mark by reviews and drills. 

2. He learns how to study, and has time to 
form habits of study. 

3. Children in the slow group are given more 
time for instruction and thus brought up to 
grade, and pass with their brighter fellows to the 
next higher class, although they may not have 
covered as much ground in all subjects. 

4. Every child receives personal attention and 
instruction from the teacher. ~ 

5. Since this does not require grouping in all 
subjects, certain branches may be taught to the 
class as a whole, thus retaining the advantages of 
having the class recite together. The studies for 
grouping are usually reading, arithmetic, and 
grammar. 

The method of carrying out the Group System 
is somewhat as follows :— 

1. The new lesson is presented to the class as 
a whole. A short test following the lessons re- 
veals such pupils as have not mastered the new 
points, and so need further instruction. 

2. At the next recitation only those pupils are 
called to the class who failed to grasp the points 
at the previous lesson. The others, whom we 
may call Group A, remain at their seats to do ex- 
tensive study. Those who have been called to 
the recitation, whom we may call Group B, again 
go over the lesson of the previous day, attacking 
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it from a new point of view. A test at the end of 
this period will probably reveal a small number of 
pupils from this group who have as yet failed to 
grasp the essential points of the lesson. 

3. This group, called Group C, will come to 
the recitation for a third period of study on the 
lesson, while Group B will be assigned study work 
similar to that assigned Group A on the previous 
day, and the latter group will be given new work. 

4. After the pupils in Group C have grasped 
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the work the class is reassembled, and another 
section of new material is presented to the class 
as a whole. 

According to one writer, the main objection to 
the plan is the difficulty in arranging for real or 
study work. Unless such work is carefully 
planned for and is carefully supervised it tends to 
foster habits of slovenliness and __ idleness. 
Rightly planned for and supervised, it cultivates 


that most valuable of all habits, the power of inde- 
pendent work. 





GRADING AND PROMOTIONS 


SUPERINTENDENT J, H. CAKRFREY 


Franklin, Mass. 


The discussion of semi-annual promotions has 
occupied the time at numerous conventions dur- 
ing several years; however, the universal adop- 
tion of the plan has not yet occurred. Only here 
and there in different cities and towns has the 
plan taken form and become a part of the school 
organization. There seems to be a question in 
the minds of many school men as to the wisdom 
of such a scheme. The objection to the scheme 
seems to be that the sharp dividing line of two di- 
visions to one teacher, with each division five 
months apart in work, is as objectionable as two 
grades, each one year apart. The fact that a 
smaller amount of work for any pupil to cover in 
order to be promoted is about as strenuous as to 
cover a longer period, seems to be settled. se 
that as it may, it is certain that instead of having 
eight or nine distinct grades in a system there 
would be sixteen or eighteen, according to the 
number of years below the high school. The 
fundamental idea as it appears is that possibly 
there will be less retardation among pupils than 
with the old method of promoting yearly. The 
fact remains, however, that it takes a year for the 
average pupil to finish the work, regardless of the 
plan of promotion. Is it not true that retarda- 
tion will be as prevalent as before? Does this 
plan solve the difficulty? The writer recognizes 
that in certain quarters this statement will be 
questioned. The object of this article, however, 
is not to throw cold water upon any such scheme, 
but rather to look at the condition squarely. At 
one time I recommended the plan of semi-annual 
promotions, believing that possibly it might be 
the best scheme, although having tried the group 
plan and found it successful. However, at the 
present writing I am not so sure but that there 
are other plans which will better meet the needs 
of the pupils. 

The greatest objection seems to be that every 
teacher must have in one room two separate and 
distinct grades. She must give separate instruc- 
tion to each, and have two classes in every sub- 
ject just the same as when she has two grades 
one year apart. Even with such subjects as 
drawing and music there will be a difference as to 
the attainments of the pupils, yet it may be that 
these subjects can be taught to the pupils as one 
class. Is it possible in such a scheme for a pupil 


to recite in two divisions, that is, should a pupil 
be good in arithmetic and poor in geography or 
English? Will the plan allow this pupil to be 
placed where he belongs as to the subject. matter? 
Does this half-yearly plan permit this? I do not 
think the old scheme of yearly promotion is to be 
preferred. It does not meet the needs of the pu- 
pils. It seems, however, that the semi-annual 
plan is still a lock-step system. IL believe it is de- 
sirable to get away from this “lock-step” arrange- 
ment, yet I am not able to see clearly that we are 
going to accompliish it by the 
scheme. 

It would appear that some plan which will al- 
low a re-adjustment or re-grading at shorter inter- 
vals than once in five months would be better 
adapted to the needs of the pupils. As suggested 
at the recent meeting of Massachusetts’ superin- 
tendents, much good might come from a_thor- 
ough investigation of plans followed in different 
places, aot only in Massachusetts, but elsewhere, 
and as a_ result some definite plan suggested 
which could be generally adopted throughout the 
state. It would seem that a modification of the 
two plans, semi-annual promotion and the group 
plan, might be arrived at. However much we 
may discuss the matter, it is, nevertheless, true 
we shall find in all cities and towns that pupils 
vary in their capabilities, and that some will fin- 
ish the work in any system in a much shorter 
period than others. This fact must be reckoned 
with at all times, and no scheme will be success- 
ful which does not provide that every pupil shall 
have the opportunity to advange as rapidly as his 
capabilities will allow. There must be oppor- 
tunity given to place that pupil where he will do 
his best work, and at the same time make the 
organization as simple as possible. A compli- 
cated organization becomes ponderous and de- 
feats the end of education. In the investigation 
of different plans one thing should be kept in 
mind—the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Not only the backward child is to be considered, 
but also the child of exceptional ability. 

Then, too, there is the fact that all children do 
not have the same tendencies as to native talents. 
Above a certain grade these tendencies should 
have opportunity for development. Will ary 
“loek-step” seheme—half yearly or yearly—give 


semi-annual 
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opportunity for this development? I am inclined 
to believe that the plan of individual and group 
teaching will better meet this need. At present 
we are not ‘agreed as to which plan is best. 
Truly there is some plan which all ought to agree 
upon. Pupils do not differ so much in different 
communities ; the same problems are found every- 
where. The backward child is everywhere; the 
exceptionally bright child is everywhere; the 
child who is good in one subject and slow in an- 
other is to be found in all systems; that differ- 
ence of. native tendencies is to be found among all 
children. When we are able to get teachers to 
teach the child and not the course of study; when 
it is possible to inspire all of onr teachers to teach 
more directly, clearly, and definitely any subject 
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matter, and to be willing to work with the child 
where he is able better to develop the latent 
power within him, then the matters of grading and 
promotion will adjust themselves. This is the 
serious part of the business and that part of the 
work which must be reached. The retardation 
problem, the problem of the exceptionally bright 
child, the problem of different tendencies,—there 
are the questions at hand. The whole matter re- 
solves itself into the question: How can we ad- 
minister the system that each child will have this 
opportunity to develop his latent power to the 
best advantage during his school life so that he 
will be able. to. adjust himself to his environ- 
ment in whatever sphere of life he may find 
himself? 





THE ST. LOUIS PLAN 


The first comprehensive discussion of the sub- 
ject of a plan to introduce flexibility into the 
classification of the graded school system was 
made by the late Dr. William T. Harris in his re- 
ports as superintendent of the St. Louis public 
schools, during 1868-9 and 1871-72-73. In the 
report for 1873-74, Dr. Harris entered into de- 
tailed discussion of his plan, quoting at length the 
opinions of several prominent school officials who 
favored the plan, and also of those who were op- 
posed to the short interval system. 

As all the short interval plans are in a way 
modifications and adaptations of the St. Louis 
plan it will be well to discuss its chief features at 
some length. 

1. Pupils differ greatly in their ability to do the 
work of the grades. A pupil entering the first 
grade at eight years of age can make nearly 
double the progress that can be made by a pupil 
of five years of age. The bright, nervous child 
will be able to advance more rapidly than the one 
who is dull and stolid. 

2. Unless the school provides for these differ- 
ent rates of progress by frequent reclassification, 
the bright pupils, not being held up to work of 
which they are capable, will acquire habits of care- 
lessness and listlessness, while the dull pupil, be- 
ing compelled to move forward at a too rapid 
pace, will become demoralized and disheartened. 

3. Furthermore, the attendance of some pupils 
is far more regular than that of others, absence 
being due to sickness, necessity of working for a 
living, and other causes. 

4. Because certain pupils are able to move 
forward over the course of study at a more rapid 
rate than their mates and because large numbers 
of pupils in the upper grades are constantly leav- 
ing, some provision must be made to restore the 
proper quota of pupils to the teachers of the 
upper grades. This can be done, according to 
Dr. Harris’ plan, by a reclassification and promo- 
tion_of pupils in the different grades every ten 
weeks, “or once in a quarter or term.” 

5. Frequent promotion is not to be made by 
classes, the few best ones in each section, or class, 
are to be united with the class or section above. 
Such a promotion through the different grades 


will result in bringing together in each section or 
class pupils of fair, average, and poor ability, to- 
gether with a few of superior ability who at the 
time of promotion will stand at the foot of the 
class. “For a while,” writes Dr. Harris, “the 
average and fair scholars in the class will have the 
stimulus of being the best in the class. The poor 
ones will rank as ‘middling’ and the new pupils 
will begin as the poorest and slowly work up 
toward the top of the class. The advantage to 
the self-respect of the slower pupils, which comes 
from standing in relation to their classmates as 
abler and better informed, is not to be lost sight 
of.” 

6. Under this plan, where in a large building 
there are several large sections of the first or 
second grade, the bright pupils would change 
teachers several times in one year, but in the up- 
per grades, with their small enrollment, the bright 
pupil would be advanced from division to division, 
according to Dr. Harris, and still remain one year 
or more under each teacher. 

?. By this plan of promoting the few best 
rather than demoting the few poorest, it is 
claimed that the maximum of encouragement is 
attained, since those remaining in the section after 
each special promotion do not feel that they have 
been “left back.” 

8. If promotions to the high school are made 
only once a year, the graded schools will be 
obliged to so arrange their upper classes as to 
conform to this order of things, and the other 
grades from the first on must follow the same 
plan. 

A class finishing the work of one grade before 
the end of the year would not be able to begin the 
work of the next grade until the beginning of the 
new school year. The utter want of elasticity in 
the classification of the upper grades of the dis- 
trict schools, arising from the lack of frequent 
promotions to the high school, works violence 
continually to the interests of one-third of the pu- 
pils. All those delayed through sickness, the 
necessities of poverty, or inactive temperaments, 
either fall back a whole year or else in a vain en- 
deavor to make up their deficiency overwork 


themselves or get discouraged.—W. H. Holmes, 


Westerly, R. I. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN RETARDATION 


HECTOR J. BELISLE 


Principal of John R. Rollins School, Lawrence, Mass. 


Retardation is a much discussed subject. Sta- 
tistics in profusion have been set before the edu- 
cational world to prove the existence of this phe- 
nomenon. The causes which produce it are be- 
ing sought, and appropriate remedies suggested. 
Under the circumstances it may not be amiss to 
make public the -results of a private campaign 
against retardation planned and inaugurated 
about a decade ago. 

In the winter of 1900, while looking over the 
records of the grammar school of which he had 
been made principal a short time before, the 
writer made some interesting discoveries. His 
interest in them grew as he pondered, an interest 
made keener perhaps by his innocence of the lore 
of grammar school administration. The outcome 
was a_ careful investigation of the conditions at 
the school affecting the advancement of pupils 
from grade to grade. The value of systemati- 
cally kept records. was not, even ten years ago, 
nearly so well recognized as it is to-day, and any- 
thing like a study from complete statistics was 
out of the question, So the figures for the two 
years immediately preceding were laboriously 
compiled. Then teachers were questioned as to 
their recollection of the corresponding figures for 
the classes still farther back, and it was found 
that roughly the available statistics for the years 
just past were considered typical. 

The facts disclosed were these: The non-promo- 
tions in the sixth grade averaged about thirty-five 
per cent. and in the seventh about thirty per 
cent. Put in another way, on an average only 
one-third of the pupils entering the sixth grade 
reached the eighth without loss of time. Conse- 
quently, the number of pupils graduating was al- 
together disproportionate to the enrollment in 
the middle grades. Of the class comprising 125 
pupils which entered the sixth grade in Septem- 
ber, 1898, there were graduated in June, 1901, 
forty-six, or only thirty-seven per cent. Amaz- 
ing as the figures were, they took some time 
to carry their full significance to the writer’s 
mind. True, he was inexperienced. But his 
very freedom from the views and opinions, gene- 
rated by the associations and the practices of 
years, enabled him to look upon the facts fairly and 
candidly. The situation was delicate——a young 
master, a corps of assistants, most of them capa- 
ble, a majority experienced. Caution was neces- 
sary. Only through confidence and mutual un- 
derstanding could any new policy bear fruit. 

A slow campaign of education was entered 
upon. In individual chats, with teachers at first, 
and later with more open and pronounced expres- 
sions of opinion in conference, the injustice of ex- 
isting conditions was laid bare. Little by little 
the new regime gained ground. Let it not be 
supposed that opposition was wanting. Such 
Opposition as existed, however, was in no sense 
antagonistic. It gave the new principal credit for 
having some logic on his side, and remained op- 


position largely for the excellent reason that 
mankind generally is conservative. It was poten- 
tial rather than actual, expressing itself through 
shakes of the head and spoken doubts of the ad- 
visability of the new policy. As to the proposed 
policy itself, all professed a willingness to give it 
a trial. 

Begun about 1901, the attempt to diminish re- 
tardation, or, as it was then designated, the effort 
to secure more rapid advancement, has gone on 
for a decade with the results shown in the accom- 
panying table. As the school in question is fed 
by other schools of lower grade, complete 
records could not be secured below the sixth 
grade. It is in that grade that all pupils destined 
to graduate from the school first meet as a body 
under its sole control. In 1905, through the 
opening of a new building, the district was di- 
vided, and the records of one through class 
(1904-07) are unavailable for comparison. 


Class Entering Same Class 

Grade VI. Graduating of Grade VI 
Year No. Pupils Year No. Pupis apne 
1898 125 1901 46 37% 
1899 126 1902 50 40% 
1900 127 1903 42 33% 
1901 125 1904 57 46% 
1902 136 1905 69 51% 
1903 138 1906 60 43% 
1904 (Omitted) 
1905 119 1908 57 49% 
1906 123 1909 65 53% 
1907 111 1910 60 54% 
1908 110 1911 66 60% 
1909 126 


1912 (estimate) 78 62% 

It will be observed that there were fluctuations. 
No immediate great gains were aimed at or ex- 
pected. The record-breaking class graduated in 
1905 had been, as early as the sixth year, recog- 
nized as one of those phenomenal classes which 
chance occasionally brings together. The divi- 
sion of the district in that year, previously re- 
ferred to, deprived the school of a contingent of 
pupils whose departure was looked upon as a mis- 
fortune. Their loss is distinctly apparent in the 
figures recorded above. Starting, however, with 
that graduating class of 1906, a normal class, 
which entered upon the scene when the new spirit 
was beginning to permeate the school, the gain 
has been uninterrupted and marked. 

The problem is to put success within reach of 
the elementary pupil. 

It is apparent that the solution to the problem 
lay in the simplification of the course of study and 
in the application of more simple standards to the 
achievements of the more limited minds. What! 
Lower the standard? Most assuredly. 

It was promptly objected that to adopt such a 
policy would injure the reputation of the school. 
The answer was that the school owed more to its 
pupils than to its reputation. Again, it was said 
that a lower standard meant deterioration in 
scholarship. That statement was challenged. 


(Continued on page 347.) 
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INTENSIVE VS. EXTENSIVE ATHLETICS FOR SCHOOL BOYS 


LEE F. 


HANMER 


Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


ATHLETIC BADGE TEST AND CLASS ATH- 
LETICS. 


When organized athletics are mentioned one 
immediately thinks of the traditional forms of 
track and field sports that are used by colleges and 
athletic clubs. These, no doubt, have their value 
in developing school spirit, in teaching right 
standards of fairness and square dealing in com- 
petition when they are under right supervision, 
and in giving athletic activities a prominence that 
attracts the boys and makes them want to be ath- 
letes and take part in the big games. «- 

The value of these intensive forms of athletics 
is almost entirely social rather than physical. It 
is true that the training, when it is under careful 





A CROUCHING START 


direction, does develop boys physically, but the 
selective forms of athletics put so much emphasis 
upon strenuous effort and hard training that it is a 
serious question in the minds of many as to its 
value from a physical standpoint. This does not 
mean, however, that the track and field sports, 
baseball, and football are to be discarded. They 
have a function that is worth consideration. The 
great need in this field for growing boys is for 
some kind or kinds of athletics that will do three 
things: First, give the boys such activities as will 
help them to develop physically; second, provide 
competition of sufficient interest to attract boys 
to the games; and, third, reach all the boys in the 
school. 

The Public Schools Athletic League in New 
York city has devised two kinds of athletics that 
meet these requirements. They are known as 
the “athletic badge test” and “class athletics.” 

ATHLETIC BADGE TEST. 

In the athletic badge test the aim is to furnish 
an opportunity whereby all boys may have a 
chance to show evidence of athletic prowess. 
There are three sets of standards so arranged as 
to make them sufficiently difficult to be worth 
while and at the same time sufficiently possible of 


CORRECT 
POSITION 


attainment to attract the boys to them and not 
discourage them by the thought that there is no 
hope for them to reach these standards. 

The first set of standards is known as Standard 
A, and to each boy who is able to come up to the 
required mark a bronze badge or button is given. 
To those who qualify under Standard B a bronze 
and silver button is given, and to those who 
qualify under Standard C, a silver badge. The 
three standards are similar in their requirements, 
but vary in the degree of attainment. Each boy 
is required to run a certain distance within a pre- 
scribed time; to jump a certain distance, and to 
pull himself up to a bar a given number of times. 
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A STANDING START 


This insures a measurable degree of all-around 
physical development, and it gives to all the boys 
an opportunity to win a badge upon an absolute 
basis and not upon his ability to beat some one 
else. 

When these tests were first given in the New 
York schools only about two per cent. of those 
who tried were able to qualify. This was about 
five years ago. Since that time the boys have 
practiced these events so faithfully and have gone 
into the tests in such great numbers that it is not 
unusual now to find a school qualifying from fifty 
to sixty per cent. of its boys under one or the 
other of the standards. 


There is also a further requirement which has 
nothing to do with the athletic ability of the boy, 
but which does give the test a real connection 
with the school, and that is that the badge is 
awarded only to boys who not only qualify under 
the prescribed standards, but who are receiving 
a passing mark in effort, deportment, and effi- 
ciency in their classroom work. Thus to win an 
athletic badge a boy must be able to measure up 
to a fair standard of athletic ability, and must. be 
doing satisfactory work in school. The badges 
thus won by the boys are won with even more 
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pride than are the medals won in the track and 
field games. 

To each whose boys take part in the 
athletic badge test an engraved diploma is given, 
upon which the names of the successful boys are 
enrolled each year, thus leaving in the school a 


school 








permanent record of the successful endeavors of 
the boys in the athletic badge test. The following 
are the standards under which the boys qualify :-— 


STANDARD A. 


Sixty-yard dash—8 3-5 seconds. 
Pull up four times. 
Standing broad jump—5 feet, 9 inches. 


STANDARD B. 


Sixty-yard dash—8 seconds or 
One hundred-yard dash—14 seconds. 
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some one else in order to win, but it holds out to 
him the possibility of winning an athletic badge 
if he brings himself up to a prescribed standard 
of efficiency. Also the tests are of such a simple 
character that an athletic field and claborate 
equipment are not required. A _ sixty-yard run 








may be practiced down the side street or in an 
alley or even in the gymnasium of the school 
building. 

A stop watch is necessary for timing the boys 
in this event. Under the direction of a starter 
each individual competitor takes his position on 
the starting mark. The starter gives the signal 


by saying, “On the mark,” “Get set,” “Go.” 
At the word “go” the time-keeper starts his 
watch. As the runner crosses the finish line 


(sixty yards or 100 yards distant from the start- 
ing line), the time-keeper stops his watch. The 








CLASS 
Pull up six times. 
Standing broad jump—6 feet, 6 inches. 


STANDARD C. 


220-yard run—28 seconds. 

Pull up nine times. 

Running high jump—4 feet, 4 inches. 

This form of athletics reaches all the boys. It 
does not make it necessary for a boy to defeat 


JUMPING 


time indicated on the stop watch is the runner’s 
time. 

A standing broad jump may be taken from the 
curb on the side street or in the school yard or 
building. Whenever possible it is best to pre- 
pare a jumping pit by digging up a piece of 
ground about four feet by twenty-five feet and 
have a wooden or metal strip two inches by four 





[Continued on page 386, ] 
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‘MORAL INSTRUCTION TRIP IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Milton Fairchild finished his moral instruction 
trip in Massachusetts two months ago. At that 
time we noted the general satisfaction felt 
throughout the state that his method of visual in- 
struction was effective. And now we are able to 
announce that the reported results of his work 
are such as to justify this general satisfaction and 
approval expressed during his trip. 

The state department of education sent in- 
quiries to normal, high school, and grammar 
school principals where the illustrated lessons 
had been given to ascertain the general attitude 
of the class while the lesson was. being given; 
any subsequent reactions which had been noticed 
either in conduct or attitude toward the lesson, 
and to discover the opinions of the principals as 
to the value of the lessons. 

The attitude of the classes was reported as 
“admirable,” “intensely interested,’ “most atten- 
tive,” and so on in every case but one. In thirty 
lessons before an aggregate audience of 17,000 
there was only one, an audience of high school 
boys, which was not reported as interested and 
appreciative. 

As to subsequent reactions toward the les- 
son, either in conduct or attitude, the reports 
showed considerable uncertainty. Some thought 
they saw immediate good effects. Another 
wrote that “the lectures provoked considerable 
discussion which, I believe, helped to strengthen 
the good effect. From time to time I note 
specific results from these lectures in certain 
statements and acts of the students.” 
normal school principal wrote: “The outward re- 
action on the part of the children depended 
largely on the influence of the teachers.” And 
he went on to add that in the high school practi- 





But, as a 
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cally nothing was done in conducting a discus- 
sion or inviting observations, while in the grades 
there was some attempt to continue the interest. 
Unless Mr. Fairchild’s lessons are followed by 
class discussion and incidental instruction by the 
teachers we cannot expect permanent, valuable 
results. More emphasis must be laid on this part 
of the work. 

The criticisms which came in under the head 
of personal opinions and suggestions were uni- 
formly favorable. Suggestions for minor 
changes in method were made by several, all in a 
kindly spirit, of improving a plan already well 
developed. Mr. Fairchild’s pictures were con- 


sidered extremely valuable. A principal from 


western Massachusetts added that he had “never 
known of a stronger impression by any 
other device.” Another “considered the pictures 
made the points Mr. Fairchild wished to make 
concrete, and thus added to the effectiveness of 
the lessons, and the fact that there was no _ at- 
tempt to preach, but that simply point after 
point was presented quickly, added to their help- 
fulness.” Such was the feeling of the others. 
Mr. Fairchild has developed a method for effec- 
tive direct moral instruction in the public schools. 
The National Institution for Moral Instruction, 
with Mr. Fairchild to direct the work, has a large 
field of opportunity. There must be an able 
group of instructors, and teachers must under- 
stand that upon their co-operation depends the 
ultimate influence and success of the plan. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has decided 
that no money raised by a special school tax levy 
can be expended in transporting children to 
school. 

The Appellate court says the present laws do 
not authorize the expenditure of money, raised 
for school purposes, in the buying of wagons. 
The opinion goes on to say: “We do not hold that 
the legislature may not provide for the levying of 
a tax for this purpose; we only hold that it has 
not done so.” This at least dispels the doubt 
that has befogged the question. It also gives op- 
portunity for the enactment of a law which will per- 
mit the transportation of pupils. The decision 
is important, and it is fortunate that it comes at a 
time when the legislature is in session and can 
give prompt attention to the defect. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal says: “Kentucky 
has made a start in school consolidation, and the 
experiments that have been tried have been 
uniformly favorable. The best example of suc- 
cessful consolidation in the state is presented by 
the school at Mayslick, at which place the case 
just decided by the high court had its beginning. 
There are several other districts in the state 
where the transportation system has been adopted, 
the cost of hauling the pupils being paid out of 
the school tax funds. There is great need of the 
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consolidation of weak schools, but this, of course, 
would be impracticable in the absence of any pro- 
vision for bringing the children to the school- 
house. The deficiency can be remedied at the 
present session of the General Assembly, and 
doubtless will be, as the emergency plainly de- 
mands remedial legislation.” 
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ATHLETIC EFFICIENCY 


That the introduction of systematic athletics 
in the public schools in the United States has re- 
sulted in a fifty-per-cent. improvement, not only 
in physique, but in athletics, discipline, and 
mental alertness, is the assertion of General 
George W. Wingate, president of the New York 
Public Schools Athletic League. He says that 
the day of experiment in this matter of athletics 
has now long passed. It has now become estab- 
lished upon such a firm foundation in both the 
schools and the public estimation that its future is 
assured. With every year the standing of ath- 
letic ability in the public schools becomes higher, 
and records which were considered wonderful 
when made are surpassed. Accompanying this 
is an improvement in the carriage of the person, 
alertness of the mind, and a general air of strength 
and health, resulting from the exercises the chil- 
dren have pursued. Gratifying as this is from the 
physical side, the improvement on the side of 
physique, school discipline, and esprit du corps is 
even greater, a fact which has concerted the su- 
pervising and teaching force into firm supporters 
of the work. New York Public School Athletic 
League, formed in 1903, is now the largest athletic 
organization in the world. Its successes have 
caused the formation of similar leagues in six- 
teen of the great cities of the country, and more 
are constantly adopting its methods. Five hun- 
dred thousand school children took active part in 
the league’s competitions during the past year. 
For example, 32,750 children participated in 
jumping contests, while 14,500 boys competed in 
“chinning,” and 8,000 in class running. Thirty 
thousand were entered in the various field day 
games at which 3,700 medals and 150 banners 


were awarded. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


We have known a few cities to provide a small 
amount for the aid of a widowed mother whose 
son’s earnings were needed by her before he had 
reached the limit of compulsory school age, but, 
so far as we know, Oklahoma is the first state to 
provide for such “scholarships,” as they call 
them. Whenever a superintendent is satisfied 
that a pupil under sixteen years of age is needed 
by a widowed or divorced mother, he can so 
certify to the county commissioners, specifying 
the amount that he thinks the mother should re- 
ceive in lieu of his work, and they pay the mother, 
out of the county treasury, that amount for the 
full nine months of the school year. The amount 
is rarely as much as he could earn, but it approxi- 
mates it. As a rule the amount rarely goes above 
$3.50, except in the case of a fifteen-year-old 
young man who is highly efficient, with an earn- 
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ing capacity of $9. In a few such instances coun- 
ties have paid a mother as high as $7 a week. 
Raising the school age to sixteen makes this al- 
most a necessity. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF A. I. I. 


A very attractive preliminary announcement of 
the meetings to be held at North Conway July 
2, 3, 4, 5, was issued from the press last Tuesday, 
April 2. This anouncement is now being sent to 
the superintendents of schools throughout New 
England as well as to the active members and 
officers of the association. Anyone failing to 
receive a copy should write at once to the secre- 
tary, Wendell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. L, or 
to the president, Charles T. C. Whitcomb, Brock- 
ton, Mass. The facts contained in this announce- 
ment will be fully presented to the readers of the 
Journal in succeeding issues. 

o-oo —_— 


STREET PARKS 


In crowded sections of cities in vacation time, 
where there are no parks at hand, the mayors are 
closing short streets from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., and 
leaving them to the Small children. 

This is eminently sensible, and there has been 
no appreciable criticism. The children are be- 
friended as never before. 
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Do not let Arbor Day go by without the plant- 
ing of trees. Do not be satisfied with the plant- 
ing of one tree, but let the school plant many trees 
if your school is where trees may be planted. 


The first state law authorizing the election of a 
school superintendent was in Massachusetts in 
1854. Springfield had had a_ superintendent 
without legal authority for two years. 


John Dewey says that the new earnest college 
student asks from the first of everything given 
him: ““What will this do for me? What will I do 
with it?” 


The fellow who boasts of his convictions usu- 
ally is a man too conceited, too stupid, or too in- 
dolent to take observations. 


In at least twenty-two states women’s clubs 
have had an active part in securing the passage 
of important school legislation. 


A law has been passed in Switzerland estab- 
lishing the Montessori system in all the schools 
in the country. 


There is surely trouble in the air over vaccina- 
tion in more than one state and in hosts of cities. 


Always suspect any championship from selfish 
and interested motives. 


No one leads who does not thrill those whom 
he leads. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 
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INTENSIVE VS. EXTENSIVE ATHLETICS FOR 
SCHOOL BOYS 


(Continued from page 383.) 


inches imbedded in the ground at one end of the 
pit flush with the surface, to serve as a “take-off.” 
It is also well to mark off five feet nine inches and 
six feet six inches from the “take-off.” When it 
is not possible to have a jumping pit, the jump- 
ing may be done from a line on the floor as indi- 
cated in the cut. Each competitor is allowed 
three jumps, his best jump being taken as his 
record, : 

In Standard C the jumping event is a running 
high jump. This requires a pair of jump stand- 
ards with a cord or light strip suspended between 
them, as shown in cut. There should be a jump- 
ing pit of soft earth or a mat on which to land. 
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The official competitions consist of events simi- 
lar to those in the athletic badge test,—running, 
jumping, and chinning,—but it is quite possible to 
adapt it to all forms of athletics in which there is 
individual competition. The plan is to have all 
the boys in the class take part in making a class 
record in a given event. This record is com- 
pared with the record made by the other classes 
of the same grade, and to the class setting the 
highest mark a trophy is awarded, which may be 
hung up in the classroom until the next competi- 
tion. The three events are carried out as fol- 
lows :— 

Class Jumping.—The custom in athletic compe- 
titions in this event is to allow each competitor 
three jumps, his best jump 
record. 


being taken as_ his 
This plan is followed in the class ath- 


letics. Whenever possible it is best to prepare a 





CLASS CHINNING 


Almost any boy can put up a broomstick in his 
own back yard or the basement of his home and 
practice the pull-up. A portable chinning bar in 
a doorway, a horizontal bar in the gymnasium, or 
the rungs of a ladder set at an angle against the 
school building may serve the purpose. The in- 
clined ladder is especially adapted to this test, as 
the rungs of the ladder accommodate readily the 
boys of different heights. 

In its inception the athletic badge test was 
purely an out-of-doors activity, but it has met 
with such favor on the part of principals and su- 
perintendents that it has been included in the 
regular physical training syllabus for the public 
schools, and therefore becomes an official part 
of the instruction in physical training. 

CLASS ATHLETICS. 

Class athletics isa very different kind of athletic 
activity, although it is designed to reach the great 
mass of boys rather than the select few. It is a 
form of competition in which one class compete: 


against another class of the same school grade. 


jumping pit as described above for the standing 
broad jump. 

The class is lined up behind the “take-off,” and 
each boy in turn takes his jump. The distance 
from the edge of the “take-off” to the first mark 
made in the dirt is measured as the boy’s jump. 
After each boy in the class has had his three 
trial jumps the best records made by all the boys 
are added together and the total divided by the 
number of boys competing. This gives the class 
record. 

In order to have a record count in competition 
with other classes, it is required that at least 
eighty per cent. of all boys enrolled in the class 
take part. Enforced absences make it impracti- 
cable to require 100 per cent. The preliminary 
practices and the spirit of “team work” that de- 
velops are among the chief advantages of class 
athletics. 

Class Chinning.—In_ this 
given one trial only. The physical exertion is so 
great that the first trial is always the best. A 
portable echinning bar may be placed in the doer 


event each boy is 
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way, as shown above; a horizontal bar in the 
gymnasium may be used; or the rungs of a ladder 
set at an angle against the school building. 

The position of the hands shown above is con- 
sidered to be the best form. Beginning with the 
arms straightened at full length, the boy pulls 
himself up until his chin is even with the bar. 
Then, lowering himself again until his arms are 
straight, he repeats the “pull-up.” The number 
of times he is able to bring his chin to the level of 
the bar is his record. The boys are lined up, and 
take their turn at the chinning the same as in the 
jumping. The total number of pulls divided by 
the number of boys taking part gives the class 
record. 

Class Running.—It is not always possible to 
have a stop-watch for timing the boys in the class 
running. A plan has therefore been devised by 
which the timing may be done with an ordinary 
watch. The boys are lined up back of the start- 
ing mark, and the timer takes his position at the 
finish line. This finish line should be a mark on 
the ground. 

The first boy to run takes his place at the start- 
ing mark; the timer waits until the second hand 
of his watch points to sixty; then instantly by a 
quick downward motion of the hand signals the 
boy to start. As the runner nears the finish line, 
the timer again raises his hand, and at the 
instant the runner crosses the mark he gives the 
signal for the next boy to start. This is repeated 
until the whole class has run. The time elapsed 
during the running is divided by the number of 
boys taking part, thus giving the class record. 

In working out these class competitions it has 
been found impracticable to require the entire 
enrollment of the class to take part owing to ab- 
sences on account of illness or other causes. It 
has, therefore, been decided in the New York 
schools that at least eighty per cent. of all the 
boys enrolled in the class must take part in order 
to have the class record standing. In Buffalo, a 
small bonus is allowed in class athletics if more 
than eighty per cent. take part; that is, if eighty- 
five per cent. enter, one per cent. bonus is allowed; 
ninety per cent., two per cent bonus; ninety-five 
per cent., three per cent. bonus, and 100 per cent., 
four per cent. bonus. 

The plan of class athletics is automatic in its 
working. Since the record made by the class de- 
pends upon the ability of each individual, it 
naturally follows that the more expert will coach 
the other fellows -so that their performance may 
be improved. It is no unusual sight to see a 
whole class out in a vacant lot or in a side street 
practicing the starts for the dashes or practicing 
the take-off in the standing broad jumps. Class 
spirit forces every boy to take part and do his 
best, and the effort is not to win an individual 
prize, but to win something for the group as a 
whole, therefore the team spirit is developed in a 
marked way and the importance of co-operation 
is emphasized. 

While it may be, and probably is, desirable to 
continue the track and field athletics for their so- 
cial influence on the school as a whole in develop- 
ing-school spirit and school loyalty, it is certainly 
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true that these other forms of athletics that reach 
all the boys, giving each fellow a chance to win 
a badge or help to win a trophy for his class, and 
at the same time building him up physically, have 
possibilities that should not be overlooked. 


— <= & . 7 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN RETARDATION 


(Continued from page 381.) 








By admitting a larger number to the final event 
through a widening of the gates certainly does 
reduce the average of those passing through, 
since the increase is composed of the less capable. 
But that does not affect the leaders. Individuals 
who possess the qualifications’ for leadership are 
not prone to gauge their achievements by the 
minimum standard. He who has desire and 
capacity for rank in studies will vie with those of 
his kind. But in the middle class, it is said, the 
mediocre of mind and industry, are those of weak 
will who shirk to the limits of the lowest stand- 
ard. Too true, unfortunately, yet they person- 
ally have no claim on society above that of their 
brethren of the next lower stratum; nor can so- 
ciety for a doubtful gain justly sacrifice the one to 
The welfare of society justifies the 
sacrifice of individuals or groups only on the 
ground of necessity. The wisdom of the action 
must be apparent. The school which enables its 
pupils, by easily graduated steps, to rise through 
the different grades to the dignity of a grammar- 
school diploma is developing in the community a 
sense of achievement and a feeling of confidence 
in self which are destined to have their effect in 
producing a citizenship self reliant and progres- 
sive. 

The working out of the policy has been a slow 
task, involving, of course, the meeting of unex- 
pected difficulties. First, the eighth-grade pupils 
were classified according to the genéral ability 
shown by them in the seventh grade, and on that 
basis were assigned to one of two rooms desig- 
nated as fast and slow classes. Both followed the 
same general course of study. In the slow class, 
however, the work was distinctly easier. Prob- 
lems in arithmetic, while of the same general 
nature, were selected with special reference to 
their simplicity. The grammar course, retained 
because of its disciplinary value, was simplified to 
a considerable degree. Other subjects were 
stripped of many non-essentials. On the other 
hand, the fast class, freed of the slow-minded, the 
indifferent, and the unwilling, was at liberty to do 


more and better work. Following the same 
curriculum, they could accomplish more than 
ever before, both extensively and intensively. 


Their readiness of comprehension, their grasp of 
relations, the eagerness common to a majority of 
them, all had an inspiring effect which no strong 
deterrent was present to destroy. 

The succcess of this trial of the policy in the 
eighth grade was so evident that later it was ex- 
tended to the seventh. There three divisions 
were made, the fast numbering about forty-five, 
the medium about thirty-five, and the slow about 
twenty-five. The fast and medium classes cov- 
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ered approximately the same ground, with this 
difference, that the work of the former class was 
more scholarly, more searching. In the slow 
section, because of the limited natural endow- 
ments of a majority, technical grammar was re- 
duced to a minimum of a few absolutely indis- 
pensable names and rules, and an abundance of 
language work with applied grammar exercises 
took its place. In general, the evidences of 
powers of memory, ability to reason, and free- 
dom of expression were not expected of this di- 
vision in any such measure as they were required 
of pupils in the other two sections. The classes 
had, not a uniform grade standard, but each its 
own standard. A year’s experience in the sey- 
enth grade convinced the whole school that the 
policy had come to stay—at least until something 
better could be found. 

So, in turn, the sixth-grade pupils were dis- 
tributed among three similar groups. At that 
stage in the elementary curriculum the differen- 
tiation between essentials and non-essentials is 
more difficult. In our latter-day rational courses 
in fractions and decimals, in American geography 
and history, there is not much that can be elimi- 
nated. The chief possibilities of benefit from the 
new classification in that grade, therefore, lay in a 
small amount of simplification and a slow pace 
for the needy, and in a free opportunity for the 
alert to work to the limits of their powers. 

Finally the classification was carried as far 
back as the fourth grade, where it has been in 
operation some four years. This, has resulted in 
a general arrangement bearing more or less re- 
semblance to the Cambridge double-track sys- 
tem. Started on what seemed to be original 
lines, by a slow process of evolution the move- 
ment against the lock-step and retardation has 
taken its shape primafily from the conditions ob- 
taining within the school. Absolutely it is sui 
generis. 

Assignments to a class are always conditional. 
At frequent intervals one or more pupils are 
transferred from a faster to a slower section or 
vice versa, when unexpected weakness or 
strength is manifested. The lines of demarca- 
tion between the divisions naturally are not 
sharply defined; and it may happen after a time 
that the best pupils of a medium section are doing 
better work than the poorest pupils of the fast 
class, and still no interchange be made for the 
obvious reason that the loss involved is likely to 
be greater than the gain. In other words, the 
system is not more important than the pupil. 

The general results of the policy become appar- 
ent when the classes in the top row and the bot- 
tom row of the table are compared. The fast 
eighth grade of the present year is composed of 
forty-seven pupils all of whom will be graduated. 
This section alone graduates a greater number of 
pupils than the first entire sixth grade enrollment 
recorded in the table succeeded in graduating. 
From thirty-seven per cent. of that enrollment 
reaching the diploma stage there has been an in- 
crease to more than sixty per cent. 

That the gain seems worth while is clear. It is 
important, however, to know whether this gain 
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has involved any corresponding sacrifice. Im- 
perfect as it is the best measure perhaps of a 
grammar school’s efficiency is the record year 
after year of its graduates who enter secondary 
schools. That measure applied absolutely with- 
out considering what. the school itself is doing 
other than sending a certain number of graduates 
to a given secondary school may be very mis- 
leading. Having taken the position that an 
eight-year course is a misnomer if it fails to pass 
in eight years approximately one-half the original 
first grade enrollment—with generous allowance 
for those who educationally are of the lame, the 
halt, and the blind—the writer is free to confess 
that the increase in the number of graduates 
made possible by the adoption of a flexible stan- 
dard is pretty sure to prove burdensome, for a 
time at least, to a cultural high school where that 
is the only secondary institution open to them. 
For what it considers the public weal the gram- 
mar school helps through and _ graduates pupils 
who are not equal to the course such a school 
offers. That they attempt it in preference to 
something different or because there is no alter- 
native should not be attributed to their former in- 
struction as a fault. No law compels their at- 
tendance at a cultural high school. On the 
scholastic side they seemed to be inferior ma- 
terial in the grammar school. That school was 
in duty bound, however, to ‘enable them to make 
of themselves what they could. But it disclaims 
them as a representative cultural product and de- 
cidedly objects to being judged by their later 
showing in that older field of secondary instruc- 
tion. It demands in fairness to be taken not at 
its worst but at its best. 

In accordance with that view the results of the 
regime described have been measured by a com- 
parison of the high school records of twelve suc- 
cessive classes. On an average about one- 
third of the pupils entering the high school re- 
main to graduate. Broadly speaking, this third 
constitutes the best cultural mind of its genera- 
tion. Allowing for the fact that some of these 
pupils are at school without will or purpose of 
their own it seems fair to take as a basis of com- 
parison the records of the ranking fourth of the 
first year class. Fresh from the grammar school 
their work is a fair criterion of their preparation. 
As classes vary from year to year, and as fre- 
quent annual changes in the high school faculty 
affect especially the first year pupils, the figures 
for a series of years are more likely to be repre- 
sentative; hence the statistics have been summar- 
ized in groups of four years, the records bearing 
upon the whole question covering exactly twelve 
years, and the four years constituting a high 
school generation. In the first group only the 
last class, 1902, felt for one year the first slight 
effects of the changed policy. From 1904 on- 
ward all classes have felt it with increasing force. 


Grammar Ranking Total of Average Total Average Average Aver- 


School Quarter Half and Courses Marks Markin Total age 
Classes Each Class Full per First Year Each Points Age of 
Courses Pupil High Course Per Group 
Years Totals Taken School Pupil Yr. Mo. D. 
1899-1902. 28 89.5 3.196 7642.5 85.39 272.91 14-4-7 
1903-1906. 29 105 3.621 8814.1 83.94 303.96 13-8-6 
1907-1910. 29 107.5 3.707 8712.25 81.04 300.43 13-5-7T 
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There are three changes apparent: the average 
number of courses per pupil, the average mark, 


and the average age. Ten years ago the first. 
year of the high school curriculum was _practi- 
cally limited to cultural subjects. There was a 
manual training course but no commercial 
courses. Though the field of instruction has 
broadened in recent years the comparison has 


been restricted to the same subjects throughout. 
The five standard branches, English, Latin al- 
gebra, history, and natural science, have been 
taken as the basis for the comparison. 

In the first group the subjects studied were 
English, Latin, and algebra, with less than two- 
fiiths of the pupils taking an extra half course 
either in history or natural science. In the sec- 
ond and third groups more than three-fifths of 
the pupils took an extra full course above the 
three subjects first mentioned. Now the fact 
that the average mark has dropped is in itself 
misleading. Suppose A in English, Latin, and 
algebra averages 85; suppose B in those very 
subjects gets the same average. If in addition 
B takes natural science in which he is marked 
7 his average in four subjects is only 83. On 
averages alone A ranks higher; on the facts B 
is the stronger student. Nothing beyond the il- 
lustration is needed to show that the quantity of 
work should figure in the measurement as well 
as the quality. The writer in spite of his strict 
classical training believes that the cultural high 
school course for the ordinary pupil should be as 
broad as possible. To take three courses in 
order to average 85 rather than take four and av- 
erage less savors too much of early specializa- 
tion. Four courses, therefore, have been urged 
upon all those leaving the grammar school whose 
records justified the belief that they could do 
good work in that number of subjects. The av- 
erage total number of points for a year’s work 
(the product of the average mark by the average 
number of courses) seems to vindicate that atti- 
tude. Especially is this true when the remark- 
able decrease in the average age at which these 
pupils left the grammar school is noted. To 
those who come from the people and have lived 
close to the people that gain of eleven months— 
practically a year—for the brightest pupils opens 
up a vista of opportunities which no one who has 
not made sacrifices for an education can fully ap- 
preciate. The records show that the _ school’s 
best graduates of to-day are doing in the high 


school in each subject approximately as good 
work as the best pupils did ten years ago, they 
are doing work in more subjects, and they are 


ready to enter that work about a year 
earlier. 

It may seem. strange that the course adopted 
to benefit the weaker pupil should have worked 
itself out in such wise as to prove of equal or even 
greater advantage to the stronger. Though 
little was said at first about the latter his  inter- 
ests were never overlooked. As the policy really 
aimed to bring out of each individual the best that 
was in him it was inevitable that its ultimate suc- 
cess should bring gain to both. 


In destroying the old rigidity of standards and 


upon 
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introducing flexibility in the administration of 
the curriculum so as to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupil only one step has been made towards 
meeting the problem of retardation. There is a 
strong and rapidly increasing current of opinion 
that the elementary curriculum itself is too 
rigid. The changed conditions of our urban 
life and industrial methods, our rural life and ag- 
ricultural methods seem to call for a greater 
variety in public instruction even in the ele- 
mentary schools. Excellent as the bookish 
training is for one type of mind there is a strong 
presumption that another type can make more of 
itself through motor education. No one of 
course can predicate the absolute necessity for 
a change nor the exact form which it will take if 
it comes. Of one thing we may be reasonably 
certain, however, that under it no one will be com- 
pelled, as of old, to do that for which he is not 
fitted, or be dragged over a road which offers 
him no footing; but he will under our demo- 
cratic government, in order that it may remain 
democratic, be free to move educationally in the 
channel and at the pace best suited to his natural 
development. 
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J. W. S., Pennsylvania: Your Journal is the most wel- 
come and most helpful publication that I 
read it from cover to cover. 


receive. I 


R. E. C., New Jersey: The Journal is a man’s paper 
and always has been, making for the big things, with 
scant regard for detail and things picayune. 


W. H. B., lowa: Let me thank you again for all that 
the Journal of Education is to me, for your clear vision 
and inspiration, and for the help it is to me. 
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EXPOSITORY WRITING. Materials for a College 
Course in Exposition by Analysis and Imitation. 
Compiled and edited, with questions and exercises, by 
Maurice Garland Fulton, professor of English in Dav- 
idson College. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 555 pp. Price, $1.40, net. 

The day of the rhetoric has by no means passed, but 
it is now recognized as only a part of instruction in 
composition. The text-book of rules for sentence, para- 
graph, and theme structure are as necessary as ever, but 


with it there must be used the method of analysis and _ 


imitation of good models. 

In “Expository Writing” Professor Fulton gives ma- 
terial for conducting a college course in composition by 
this method of analysis and imitation. Such a book 
could not, of course, attempt to teach systematic rhet- 
oric. It shows, rather, by its practical illustrations the 
fundamentals of composition. Part I. gives selections 
which show the relation of general principles of compo- 
sition to that special form of composition,—exposition. 
Part II. gives selections illustrating special kinds of ex- 
pository writing, for example: Definition, statement of 
a problem, systematic explanation of a single idea, sim- 
plifying a mass of material, and explaining by the 
method of narrative. The selections are almost entirely 
from the field of science, because the compiler believes 
that writing of fact makes more of an appeal to the 
average young person than writing of literature. And, 
what is more commendable, it emphasizes more strongly 
than other kinds of writing accuracy, directness, concise- 
ness, power of system and organization, and sense of re- 
lationship. These are the qualities which will be most 
serviceable to students in the writing they will have to 
do in later life. 

In the introduction Professor Fulton concisely sums 
up the nature and principles of exposition. Study ques- 
tions follow each chapter and are intended to challenge 
the student’s ‘curiosity, to set a problem before him for 
solution, and to stimulate his thought rather than to give 
information. Exercises are added to afford material 
for practice in composition. On the whole the book is 
so well edited and compiled that it will meet with much 
success. 

WILLIS’S ESSENTIALS OF HEALTH FOR IN- 
TERMEDIATE GRADES. By John Calvin Willis, 
A. M., Ph. D., M. D.,-author of “Outlines of Psychol- 
ogy,’ “Elementary Physiology,” etc. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 302 pp., with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 
This is the first of a series of scientific and popular 

text-books on both personal and public health. It is a 

study of the life and health of the cell which makes it an 

important and valuable presentation of what has come 
to be one of the most vital subjects taught in the 

schools. It has high civic value as well as personal. A 

brief description of the principal organs and a statement 

of their natural functions precede the rules of hygiene. 

The matter of the text is elaborately illustrated with ap- 

propriate cuts that illuminate the subject at important 

points. Only the essential facts of health are treated, 
and from these are developed a body of practical rules. 

Care is taken to express every statement in clear, 
simple language. Technical terms are omitted as far as 
possible, and when used they are fully explained in the 
body of the text. 

An “Outline Summary” follows each chapter, and this 
is not only a summary, but an analysis of the subject- 
matter. There is a lesson plan, and an order of class 
work for the guidance of the teacher. 


DEUTSCHE HUMOR AUS VIER JAHRHUNDER- 
TEN. Selected and edited with notes by Frederick 
Betz. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 143 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This interesting little volume contains thirty-two hu- 
morous stories ranging from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, tales of tricks, of clever answers, in 
short, of roguery of the kind which appeals to everyone. 
Included in the selection are stories from the old col- 
lections of “Schwanke,” stories from the “Faustbuch,” 
in which we see the primitive conception of Faust as a 
montebank, pure and simple; from Hans Sachs, the 
cobbler of Nuremberg; and from several nineteenth cen- 
tury writers, the whole being well chosen and com- 
mendably arranged. Notes and vocabulary are ample, 
and serve to clear up difficulties in the text, which has 
been reconstructed to bring the stories within the reach 
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of pupils at an early age in their study, while preserving 
as much as possible of the original flavor. The book 
will no doubt be popular with pupils, and it should be an 
aid to the teacher’s effort to arouse interest in the 
speedy acquisition of German. 





STORIES AND STORY-TELLING. By Angela M. 
Keyes of the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 286 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Story-telling has a large and established place in the 
instruction of children of the primary grades. But how 
to tell a story so that it shall be a real means of educa- 
tion is an art not easy of accomplishment. Yet it ought 
not to be difficult if the teacher has acquainted herself 
with the suggestions of this valuable treatise. The au- 
thor in the first seventy pages reveals the art in a most 
illuminating way. The story must be used to give pleas- 
ure, to stir the imagination, to arouse and direct the 
feelings, to cultivate the taste, to form the language 
habit; these are some of the excellent suggestions em- 
phasized by the author. Then after elaborating her 
views on how the story may be effectively told, thé au- 
thor devotes some 200 pages to stories themselves, a few 
of which are by standard story-tellers such as Hans 
Christian Andersen, but more from folk-tales from many 
nations and by modern authors, altogether comprising 
a most entertaining group that one would think could 
not fail to interest, amuse, and instruct the children who 
hear them. 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. By David Beveridge 
Mair of Christ’s College, Cambridge (England). New 
York: The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 8vo. 208 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This volume is a course of geometry for beginners, 
with portions of algebra, and is provided by an English- 
man connected with the great University of Cambridge, 
which has long been eminent for its mathematical 
studies. To become a mathematician is by no means an 
easy matter with many pupils. In not a few instances 
there is a decided prejudice against such a study because 
of what seems to be its inherent difficulty. Here is a 
book, however, which we believe will greatly assist the 
pupil over the first hard places, and if these can be suc- 
cessfully covered the remaining and more intricate prob- 
lems of the study of the theme will not prove so for- 
midable as to be disconcerting. In this work the student 
will find at least the minimum mathematical equipment 
which can entitle him to be called educated. For sec- 
ondary schools the book provides a first course of geom- 
etry and algebra. The imperial and the metric systems 
of weights and measures are both used in the exercises. 
The textual matter has this advantage, that it is largely 
made up of exercises. 

THE STORY OF AMERICA SKETCHED IN SON- 
NETS. By Henry Frank. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. Cloth. 8vo. 261 pp. Price, $1.35, net 
It is certainly a unique idea to endeavor to ‘tell the 

story of a great country in a series of sonnets. But the 

author of this work has attempted such a task, and has 
most creditably accomplished it. Not that all the his- 
tory is in his verse; but all the great events and _ the 
great figures that one thinks of as connected with such 
events are told out in a most accurate and interesting 
manner. The sonnets themselves—ard they are excel- 
lent specimens of this form of poetry—occupy about one- 
half the volume; while the other half is composed of 
historical notes illustrative of some allusions in the son- 
nets that might in themselves be somewhat obscure. 

Our author’s verse will unquestionably appeal to pa- 

triots, for love of native land is manifest throughout all 

of it. And we shall find—if we mistake not—that many 

a patriot will find himself quoting some sonnet or other 

as the delightful accompaniment of his own exalted feel- 

ing. 





Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell a _ 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murina Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Exe ee > 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for & Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 


solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editer not 


later than Friday preceding date of 
tssue. € ou 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 











April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational and so will your friends how much better you are looking 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. after you have been benefitted by a few doses of the 
April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- Vv . 4 : 
iand ‘Empire Association; presi egetable, harmless and certain Beecham’s Pills. If your 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, skin is sallow, your eyes dull; if you have pimples or 
Mont. . , 8 . 
EIT er blemishes—it is a sign your system needs help. And the 
Apri -0:° ~aste 0 e « P , 
Teachers’ Association, Albany, best possible help you can obtain is the famous remedy 
N. Y. 


April 46: Southeastern Lowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grinnell; Cap s 
E. Miller, Sigourney, president. 
April 4, 5, 6: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham; presi- 
dent, D. R. Murphy. 
Wg 





April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Chicago; presi- 
dent, H. B. Brown. 

April 4, 5, 6: North Platte Valley 


(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport; president, Superintend- 

















ent W. L. Greenslit, Scottsbluff. Not alone in your better looks will you reap the benefit. 
April 4, 5, 6: Middle Tennessee Edu- You will be spared the headaches, the backaches, the 
ational Association, ashville; : : 
romenerne ta W. N. Tucker, Nashville. lassitude, the extreme nervousness, the depression of 
April 5, 6: Northwest Nebraska spirits so many women suffer from at times when Nature 
Teachers’ Association, Chadron; . y 
sresident, Sinterauendouk HH needs assistance. Your system will be cleared; your 
Reimund, Crawford. nerves soothed; your stomach toned up; your liver and 
April 12-13: Classical Association of . : -~ 1 . 
New England, seventh annual bowels stirred to healthy proper action. Your blood will 
meeting, New Haven, Conn. be purified—and it takes pure, rich blood to make strength 
April 12, 18: North Wisconsin Teach- and . , 
ers’ Association, Ashland; presi- good looks. You can rely on Beecham’s Pills to make 
dent, Superintendent H. B. Wilson. you feel better and to 





April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Leavenworth. Make You Look Better 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, \ arrensburg, Mo.; secre- Every woman who values her health should 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. read special instructions with each box 

April 19, 20: Fifth general session of 
the Conference for Education in 
Texas, San Antonio; general agent, 
Lee Clark. 

April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, sah dd 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
liam B. Kelsey tion Association, Wheeling, West 

. way Virginia; president, Superintendent 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 











DRAWING TEACHERS IN DEMAND 











: . . . % © or competent drawing teachers increas- 
April 30-May 3: International Kin- I. B. Bush, Parkersburg Our gent!” both for public and private schools 
dergarten Union, Des Moines; = comprehensive course of its kind ever offered. 
president, Miss Mabel A. MacKin- June 24, 25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa-{ all mediums and besaches Sogeteal’ In eoheat Sock 
ney, Brooklyn, N. Y. tional Association, ninth annual pe Be he fr Ly gh = eames, 
ee ra he plating ‘ ’ merican authorities. 
May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre-] »  gygsee ments Se 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. tary-general, Rev. Francis W. RESIDENCE FINISHING SCHOOL FOR ADVANCED ST 
D. C. Hall. Howard, Columbus, Ohio. ee “SCHOOL OF APPLIED aa 2 
May 8, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- oh Rb Zl f 628 Art Battle Creek, Mich. 
tal Training Teachers’ Associa- June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, — aera poo contomie: Mrs. Fras Nida Cliaties da Nene Teach B . E; teh 
. Ss ere em ora ilson Stewart, Morehead, “ o ts MSIRGES CAQUER, 
ae ey C. Valentine Kirby, president. Review of Textbooks, How to Teach Gram- 


mar and Get Results, Class Work in Grammar 

wis i : ; —Correcting Papers, Letter Writing for Pu- 

July 2-5: American Institute of In-  pils Who Do Not Know Business, can y 
struction, North Conway, N. H.;. #ms4and Slang, Program for a Class in Busi- 


May 9-11: American Federation of 
Arts, third anmual convention, 





Washington: Charles L. Hutcehin- : a : eo »* ness English, Illustrative Criticism of an 

atk “nreaident les L. Hut president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, Actual Letter, by Sherwin Cody, author of 
‘. ae t. Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- Pee gh A yy by Letter,” “Correct 
May 17: New Engl: Si i Ns u- ; ioglish Dr ook,” ete. 

a ‘ W f n land Supgicns dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. Sent free to any teacher of English writing 

ents, Boston; president, A. D. Call, July 6-19 Natic ‘ on school letter-head 

Hartford. Conn. July ©- i at Education Asso- — §chool of English, 1436 Security Building, Chicago. 
June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference G Pes ° Mav. Brees Carroll 

“A the National Conference of eae Eee “TOURING EUROPE ON $200” 

arities and Correction, Cleve- October 24-26: Ver S T 
i rrection, er 24-26: Vermont State Teach- TTR ; y 
mr. O.; general secretary, Alex- ers’ Association. Rutland: George RA Lane ag TELLS won . — IT. 
™ / ne . EG iP : : . ae 5 w re you money. rice fifty cents. 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. S. Wright, St. Albans, president. REV.HAROLD COOPER Sedalia. | Recent 
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the Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


— AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring 
Soiled Books from One Pupil to Another 


The Holden Combination Repairing 
Material Outfit 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Secy 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ROCKLAND. In 
February there were pupils regis- 
tered in the grades of the Rock- 
land schools as follows: First, 156; 
second, 147; third, 140; fourth, 133; 
fifth, 123; sixth, 113; seventh, 107; 
eighth, 103; ninth, 99. And of these 
ninety-nine in the ninth grade 
ninety-six intend to enter the high 
school in September: In the sev- 
nth, eighth, and ninth grades and 
in the high school they have sewing 


January and 


and mechanical drawing. In the 
eighth, ninth, and high school 
grades they have manual training 
and domestic science. “‘We_ have 
a full commercial course in 
the high school, and no pupil is 
required to study Latin. Those 


who cannot see the back side of a 
cube are not obliged to be lost in the 
fog of the second year by taking 
geometry. This freedom is not 
abused, and we have thirty-two in 
trigonometry and surveying.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Boston Science 
Teachers’ Bureau, an organization 
for the exchange of ideas and mate- 
rials among teachers of science, has 
six definite objects: To aid teachers 
in securing material for science 
work by preparing and sending col- 
lections of flowers, minerals, seeds. 
etc., ‘to the different schools, and 
by sending pictures, printed mat- 
ter, and securing lecturers; to 
secure and give information, on re- 
quest, in regard to sources from 
which other material may be ob- 
tained; to give information, on re- 
quest, in regard to books and writ- 
ings on the different subjects taught 
through the agency of a catalog 
and a traveling library; to aid in 
preparing a permanent exhibit of 
work actually done in the grade, and, 
if possible, to have a series of les- 
sons prepared for publication as a 
source of revenue; to present short 
popular lectures by prominent edu- 
eators to arouse interest in science 
work. It is evident that the bureau 
has a large work before it; and it 
promises to accomplish the work. 
Similar work has been done in other 


in 


and 
some instances financed by the city 


cities with great success, 
governments. Brooklyn leads with 
an appropriation of $12,000; Provi- 
dence, R. IL. gives on the average 
$3,500; Buffalo gives $1,000 in 
partial recognition of services to the 
schools; Portland, Oregon, $1,000; 
Portland, Me., $300; Springfield, 
Mass., makes an appropriation and 


gives the dog tax in support of the 
work. In St..Louis the schools get 
$3.500 for this science work. Bos- 
ton should rank along with these. 
EVERETT. The local teachers 
have organized a Teachers’ Benefit 
Association. This is really a side 
of the Teachers’ Club. The 
purpose is to pay $1 per day: to 
teachers who are obliged to be ab- 


issue 





UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington, Vermont 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 9 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








en 


Situated in the most baautiful region in America, 
where the air, coming over mountains and lakes 
is cool and bracing, the University of Vermont is 
especially attractive in the summer. ‘The session is 
planned primarily for teachers. 
tors from other institutions have been added to the 
faculty for the summer. 


Prominent educa- 


For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Directo: 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1912 


One hundred and fifty courses in academic 
and professional work. The attention of 
teachers is especially called to the following 
features of the eighteenth session—July 1-- 
August9, MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS by Chancellor Brown, Dean Balliet 
and others; PSYCHOLOGY by Dr. J. Carle- 
ton Bell; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION by Dr. 
Charles J. Pickett; ELEMENTS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL- AND OF SOCIAL STATISTICS by 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres; PLAYGROUNDS AND 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS by Mr. Lee F. 
Hanmer; THE WIDER UsE OF J 
SCHOOL PLANT by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; 
PRACtICAL WORK IN GAMES, FOLK 
DANCING AND GROUP ORGANIZATION 
by William R. Harper. 
For information address 
George ©. Sprague, New York Univer-ity 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
(Accredited in Class A) 

Oldest American institution for the education of 
teachers of physical training. Unequaled record of 
successful graduates. Two and four yearcourses for 
high me graduates leading to academic title and 
degree. Summer Session July 8-Aug. 3. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. Physical training teachers’ 
bureau in connection. Last year’s graduates all 


placed. tig : 
No, 421 E. Michigan Street,’ tindianapolis, Ind, 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalague 


address the Principal, A.C. Boypgex, M.A 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technica! training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prv- 


mAX, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 6, 1912 


offers college courses for students to make 
up conditions in the follow ing subjects: 


Chemistry, Domestic Science, Economics and Sociology 
Education, English, French, German, History, Latin, 
Manual Training, Mathematics and Astronomy, and 
Physics. ” 

Advanced courses in these subj 

: ibjects may } 
taken to count toward a degree. ’ dees 

Preparatory school students may also make 

up conditions for admission to college ‘in: 

erage t me ma French, German, History 
atin, Manual Training, Mathematics. and 

Physics. cs, and 

For Circular address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, President 
ORONO, MAINE 


Carnegie College—Home Study 
Lessons Free—Courses by Mail 








Grammar School Agriculture 
High School Poultry 

Normal Domestic Sciencg 
Professional Civil Service 
Penmanship Engineering 
Typewriting Drawing 
Shorthand English 
Book-Keeping Language 


100 branches from which to select, 
Thousands of students en- 
rolled. Sample ‘*Lessons Free.” 


Dr. Galbreath, Pres, For ‘‘Special Tuition Scholar- 


ship’’ apply at once te 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, No. 10 D STREET, ROGERS, 0. 
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THE HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Made from the strongest known Fibres, similar to those that have made 


The Holden Book Cover Famous the World Over 


Massachusetts Cities Must Do Away with the Roller Towel 


The HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL outwears any other article made 
for a similar purpose 2 to 1, 
It is NOT A BLOTTER, but a Real Substitute for Linen or Cotton Towels 


Tough enough to withstand rubbing. Soft enotigh to avoid any irri- 
tation of the skin. Absorbent enough to take up all moisture. Pliable 
even when wet. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y and Mgr. 






sent from school on account of be- 
ing sick. An annual assessment of 
$1 is levied, and if this is not 
enough, extra assessments may be 
called. One hundred and thirty 
teachers have joined, and several 
penefits have already been paid. 
Its officers are: Fairfield Whitney, 
superintendent of schools, presi- 
dent; M. A. Arnold, principal Hor- 
ace Mann school, secretary-treas- 
urer: Miss Susan F. Drury, princi- 
pal Devens school, auditor; and Miss 
Jennie E. Whitaker, principal of Mt. 
Washington school, and Ernest L. 
Collins, sub-master of high school, 
as benefit committee. 

HOLYOKE. Thomas F._ Mc- 
Sherry, principal of the Clinton 
(Mass.) high school, has been elected 
superintendent of schools in place of 


John L. Riley. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Dean Chambers 
of the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh announces 
three new courses in clinical psy- 
chology and defective and retarded 
children to be given by Dr. J. E. 
Wallace Wallin during the spring 
term. Dr. Wallin has been engaged 
for the past two years in special 
work in the clinics at Vineland, 
Skillman, Chicago, New York city, 
and Johns Hopkins. 

On March 18 Mr.Heeter was given 
a formal welcome as the new super- 
intendent of schools. There were 
words of welcome, which augured 
well for the future of Pittsburgh 
schools, from Miss Katherine F. 
Reed, president of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association; Assistant Su- 
perintendent Samuel Andrews, Chan- 
cellor McCormick of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton. 


VIRGINIA. 

CHASE CITY. The faculty for 
the state summer normal institute, 
to be held in this city in July, is 
to include S. P. Duke, principal of 
the Nicholson school, Richmond; F. 
©. Bedinger, newly-appointed su- 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE BUSY Superintenden’s and Principals 


A public examination of persons wishing to oe ideal, owed Lesson Outline. Secure 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mas- oeded ~- ing out Visitation. Essential in 
sachusetts Board of Education for the posi- pe eed 4 ® to insure daily preparation 
tion of superintendent of schools, in accord- pach Fine a instruction from the tea: hers. 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be . ang meen tienine see the lesson material; 
held in Boston July 2 and 3, 1912. poe preceding e Dace aie Cutgrowth of the 

For further information write to Commis- they are doing. ten Prom Nae Rg wen ¥ hat 
sioner of Education. ring you 


enough outlines for two weeks’ 





t trial. Se 
Room 500, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. their advantages for yourself. Write today to 
v E ba Leader, Blue Hill, Nebr., Pub, 


Special Class For “= “," 
Arithmet 
Backward Children a lementary treflets 


Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 


; . The Bri 
An Educational Experiment con- ° wer a 0. 
ducted for the Instruction of e ea " 
Teachers and Other Studentsof @ & 


Child Welfare by The Psycho- 


a6 
logical Laboratory and Clinic of MENEELY & CO. = . 
the University of Penna. werceh Feuncry, chy 
Reported by LIGHTNER WIT- ecsty 100 years age. 

MER, Pu.D., with chapters by . [== sical 
Arthur Holmes, Pu.D., Eliza- ww 

beth E. Farrell, and Louise S. nie ee 
Bryant. Pp. 275, 42 illus.. cloth. An efloctive temedy,fer role apn Sorc 
Price $1.50, postpaid. nd 


Invaluable in Bronchial and Lung Troubles and 
to Singers and Speakers for clearing the voice. 


The Psychological Clinic Press Entirely free from opiates or any harmful ingre- 


dient. Sold only inboxes. Sample mailed free. 


’ JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, M: 
36th & Woodland Ave., Phila., P2. zammmmpeeeemesimemsennesn 








A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
a of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism 
Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write S ster Superior or Dr. Stack 
for Booklet J. 


SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 
GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg, 





TEACHERS’ .«. 
THE PARKER (‘XGrxcy °° 


Madison, Wisconsin 


++ Tenth 
Spokane, Washington * 


* Year 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, Ill. 


C.J. Aibert, Manager 


Twenty -sixth year. 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
to read our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.’’ Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Cal 
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Some New Books. 





Titie. 


The New History 

Outlines of the History of Education 
Social Aspect of Education 
Elementary Physiology 

Manua! of Experimental Botany 
The Monitor and the Merrimac 
Greyfriar’s Bobby. (+ bee 
The Clarendon Geography (Vol I.) 
The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic 
The Improvement of Rural Schools 
God and Democracy 

Indian Stories 

Applied Physics 

First Year Harmony 

First Year Melody 

First Year Musical Theory 

The American Government 

Practical Training in English............ --- 
Voeations for Boys (7 books)...... 


Association Educational Work for Menand _ 
» eteeece sede. Hodge 


Author. Publishe>. 


Robinson The Macmillan Co., 
Aspinwall * is me 

King 
Willis American book Company, ‘ 


se “ “ 


Harper & Bros., 
Atkinson - " a 
Herbertson Clarendon Press. Oxford 
Suzzallo Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Cubberley a 53s ms % - 
Crane Forbes & Co., Chicago 
Newell Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 
Hawkins, Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 
Tapper A. P. Schmidt, Boston 
Haskin J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Kellow D. €. Heath & Co, Boston 
Vocation Bureau, ‘ 


Association Press, New York 
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perintendent of Mecklenburg county; 
Superintendent R. Randolph Jones 
of Petersburg, Superintendent I. T. 
Wilkinson of Lunenburg, Superin- 
tendent J. J. Lincoln of Wakefield, 
and Principal W. R. Wrigglesworth 
of Blackstone. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Under the new pen- 
siom law at the University of Chi- 
cago any professor ‘or assistant pro- 
fessor, if of fifteen years’ standing, 
may retire at sixty-five, or may be 
retired by the trustees on a pension 
based on length of service, but not 
to be less than forty per cent. nor 
more than sixty per cent. of the 
average salary. It is estimated 
that the average cost of this plan 
will be $100,000. For this purpose 
$2,000,000 will be set aside from 
Mr. Rockefeller’s latest endowment 
of $10,000,000. As the Springfield 
Republican put it: “It.makes no dif- 
ference to the pensioner whether 
his money comes from ‘steel or coal 
oil, but it cannot be both. What- 
ever may be the effect of these 
great gifts on the independence of 
colleges, they will do much to 
lieve the heartless treatment of 
teachers, which has been a blot on 
the administration of American col 
leges.”’ 


re- 


KENTUCKY. 
MOREHEAD. Rowan county is 
known one of the very illiterate 
counties of the state, but if the 
zrand work of Mrs. Stewart, county 
superintendent, continues, the county 
will soon lose its unsavory reputa- 
tion. Mrs. Stewart has fifty-two 
rural schools in the county. Forty- 
five of these have night school ses- 
sions five nights in the ‘week, with 
an average nightly attendance of 
twenty-eight each. The ages of the 
students range from eight years to 
eighty. and they all learn reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, cur- 
rent literature, civil governmenr, 
Bible reading, and they are just 
now beginning to introduce agricul- 
ture and home economic subjects. 
One unusual feature is that the day 
school teachers all give their time 
gratuitiously for the night school 
work. The county superintendent 
receives the munificent sum of $540 
a year. She is a_ well-educated 
woman, talented, and an excellent 
platform talker. Mrs. Stewart 1s 
also conducting the boys’ and girls’ 
corn, and canning clubs in 
connection with her schools, and is 
doing fipe things in this line. 

BOWLING GREEN. Dr. Fred 
Mutchler of the Western Kentucky 
Normal school has charge of agri- 
cultural pedagogy, naanages a farm 
of 140 acres for the Normal, uses it 

l ion and experimental 


as 


potato, 


demonstr 


. breaking enrollment. 


623 So. Wabash Av. 


YOU want 


plat for the school work, conducts 
club work in his section of the state, 
and has charge, in a_ supervisory 
way, of all the elementary sciences. 
The quality of the work done in 
this normal school is surprisingly 
good. : 


MISSOURL. 
SPRINGFIELD. The 
mal school here enrolled 
year. Of these forty-one 
were young men, 
breaking per 


State Nor- 
1.408 last 
per cent. 

which is a record- 

cent. of a record- 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Miss 
ise Comstock, dean of the women 
at the State University, will leave 
her position here to become dean of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
next September. Miss 
graduated from Smith in 


Ada _ Lou- 


Comstock 
1897. She 


has been dean here since 1907. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 
is following an 
school 


The state of Georgia 
; interesting. plan of 
improvement. The Peabody 
board employs a rural school super- 
Visor for the state at a salary of 
something between $2,500 and 
$3.000. The state, by special legisla- 
tion, has provided for four rural 
school supervisors to devote their 
entire time ‘to the interests of the 
rural schools, with a salary of 
$2,000 and expenses each. In addl- 
tion to the above, a_ philanthropist 
by the name of Nelson employs a 
lady who devotes her entire time 
to social settlement work in the 
state. The bureau of plant indus- 
try of the United States department 
of agriculture, in connection with 
the A. & M. College, employs one 
state agent and five district agents 
to give all their time to boys’ and 
girls’ club work, also one lady giv- 
ing her time to the organization of 
garden and ¢anning club work in 
connection with the schools. The 
state has one state agent and about 
forty men devoting their time to the 
promotion of an agricultural edu- 
eation. There are two county su- 
perintendents in the state doing re- 
markably fine work in agricultural, 
club, and social settlement work— 
Superintendent Henry Milam, Car- 
tersville, superintendent of Bartow 
county, and Superintendent Dugan, 
Sparta, superintendent of Hancock 
county. The latter bas had fine ex- 
perience in poultry work in connec- 
tion with some consolidated schools. 


ALABAMA. 
MONROEVILLE. The 

high school located in this tow 
the first county high school for Mor 
roe county. At présent 
forty-two county high schools in 
operation in the state. Three more 
have been located, and it is expected 
that four more located 
shortly. 


there are 


will be 
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Educational Reports and Pam- | 
phiets 


Boston Science Teachers’ Bureau. 
Prospectus 1911-1912. M. Edna 
Cherrington, secretary. 

Brown University (Providence, R. 


1.). Bulletin VII.: 5. Catalog 
1911-12. 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 


Descriptive Catalogs. 

Greenville; Ohio. Manual Public 
Schools, Reports, Course of Study, 
Rules and Regulations, and: Alumni 
Record. 

North Carolina State Normal and In- 
dustrial College. Bulletin: Rural 
School Number. 

‘Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 
Bulletin VI., No. 4. Summer Ses- 
sion, 1912. 

St. Louis, Mo. 1911 (ffty-seventh) 
Annual Report. Superintendent 
Blewett. 

University of Chicago Settlement. 
A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards 
Community, I. Opportunities in 
School and Industry for Children 
of the Stockyards District. By Er- 
nest L. Talbert. 

University of the State of New York. 
New York Libraries, III, No. 2. . 

University of South Carolina Bulle- 
tin 28: Part VI. Suggested Solu- 
tions for Some Rural School Prob- 
lems in South Carolina. By W. K. 
Tate, State Supervisor Elementary 
Rural Schools. 

University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. The Ver- 
mont Bulletin. Vol. 9: 2. 1911- 
1912. 

Wenham, Mass. Annual Report, 
191}. Superintendent Harvey R. 
Williams. 

Winchester, Mass. School Report, 
1911. Superintendent Schuyler F. 
Herron. 

Winnebago County, Illinois. Annual 
Report, 1911. County Superin- 
tendent O. J. Kern. 
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THE WEEK JN REVIEW. 


¥Continued from page 370. 


London. . Confirmation of this view 
is found in the vote in the House of 
Commons by which the so-called 
“conciliation” suffrage bill was de- 
feated by a vote of 222 to 208. The 
announcement of this vote, the re- 
ports state, was received in the 
Commons with deafening cheers. It 
means the definite disposal of the 
question for this session, and a very 
Serious set-back to any future suf- 
frage measures. In rejecting this 
bill on the second reading, the House 
departed from all its precedents. It 
has been its practice to let the bill 
go through this stage on a light vote, 
and let the matter end there. Last 
year the vote on a similar bill was 
255 in favor and 88 opposed, nearly 
one-half of the total membership of 
670 being unrecorded. On the basis 
of these votes “the suffragists have 
been able to claim that they had a 
majority in the House of Commons, 
and that it was unjust that their bills 
should not be given a chance for a 
vote on the later stages. Now the 
window-smashing episode, added to 
the unwillingness of the Irish mem- 
bers to have home rule obstructed, 
has resulted in a clear majority 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





VISITED at work is one of the nicer ways The Sehool Bulletin Teachers Agency has 
of filline positions and it is done more and more each year through our in- 
strumentality. In March, 1912, the Superintendent of schools at Winchester, Maes., asked 
us to name three candidates for a position in science whom he could visit at work. We 
named three whom we considered the most fitting at the salary of $750-g800 which he 
offered, one in Eastern New York, one in central New York, and one in western New 
York. He visited all three at work and AT ern New York. [n March, also, the prin- 
the choice finally fell to the one in east- cipal of a fine private school in Wi)ming- 
ton, Delaware, wrote us asking us to name for his consideration the three most promising 
men we had for a position in science and athletics, whom he could see personally e 
recommended our three strongest men and he started ont to visit al) three. He was so 
well pleased with the first man he met, who was a Pennsylvania graduate, 1912, with @ 
fine scholarship record and an athletic record equally good,that he took him without 
going further giving him $1,200 without his having had any previous WORK 
experience. This is, one might agree, a nice kind of Teachers Agency 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER <acency 





A] M BI L DING 
CHICAGO 








™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colicges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM, 0, PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inioazees to-cotteges, 


and Fam 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gor- 

Seneens ,forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2iisiorSuse, ton tort, Ee. eee 


short netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegrapher 
Phone. No advance fee. 











PECI A LI STS with good general education wanted [or department work ip 

High, Preparatory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn- 

syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys. 

_ tem of music and drawing rete eae Ap ban to $70 per month, For furti er 

information, address THE ACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIR, 
Pres, Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.299222 ,022"sucis' 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A supérior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo) «if cials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in cbtainirg 
Positions. Send for circulars. ° 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS ° _. THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
2 be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Sup. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
Our ‘‘placing service” js unique in the educational field. Wedo not send 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after” vacancies or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 
upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 
AGENCY | experience This coste us money, but ft places'ju in the position you desire 
FOR BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bullding, Denver, Colo. 
Kindly send me your booklet,“‘A Placing Agency for Teachers: The 


Way it Works.’’ 




















against the bill. 
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Typist are greater than those of any other ty pist— 
or of many others combined, 








Over 
Three- 
Quarters 


of a Million 
mington 
Typewriters 


are in use today—more than any other 
make, and more than many others com- 


bined. . 
De you realize 
what this means to the typist ? 
It means that the opportunities of the Remington 


ee Sn ee Ge ee ee ek een 


From every point of view, it pays to operate the 
**Recognized Leader’ Among Typewriters.”’ 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 


en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features. 


Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 


vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 
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The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions: 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ncy, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I sr feel that 1 am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards anda thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours,”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confideace. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“J have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Aqouer in keeping me well —— in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. : 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Long Distance Telephone 











